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Are Reading Tests Valid? 

For years and years, attention has been focused on 
the low reading achievement of deaf students, par¬ 
ticularly of “graduates” and school leavers. Various 
surveys have come up with “average” reading scores 
between the fourth and eighth grade levels. Some¬ 
what arbitrary cut-off reading levels exist for entrance 
into postsecondary educational programs. 

Tests—be they for reading or any other subject— 
are valid to the extent they measure what they are 
supposed to measure. Except for a few tests relatively 
new on the scene, norms are for hearing students. 

Are reading tests valid for deaf students? Do they 
tend to rely too heavily in testing for proficiency in 
component parts of reading? Do the low scores of deaf 
students ever lead to meaningful remedial reading? 

Question after question could be asked along the 
same lines. Nobody denies that most deaf students 
tend to be “wordreaders”—not very competent in 
multiple meaning of words and context meanings. 

Now for the big question? Are deaf students (and 
later deaf adults) better readers than test scores would 
seem to imply? 

We have known many deaf people who have in¬ 
creased their reading skills remarkably after leaving 
school—mainly because they have read and read and 
read. It would be enlightening indeed, in our opinion, 
if reading experts would enter into research with deaf 
adults—10, 20, 30, 40 years after they ended their 
formal education. 

Would the same weaknesses be shown in components 
of reading such as vocabulary, context meaning and 
reasoning? Would the deaf show, in proportion or 
relatively, any improvement over their hearing coun¬ 
terparts? 

Is continuing education putting enough stress on 
reading? Are there any proven methods in adult 
basic education programs for the deaf? Is there any 
incentive for the “low-verbal” deaf to improve their 
reading skills? 

Again, more questions? What do our readers have to 


say? We just wish that some college or university 
(perhaps New York University with its Deafness Re¬ 
search & Training Center) would dive into reading 
research. Who knows but that some of the findings 
among the adult deaf would not lead to some break¬ 
through into better instructional and remedial tech¬ 
niques in our educationl programs for the deaf? 

Color Covers 

A few years back we promised to come up with an 
occasional cover in color, subject to the availability of 
suitable subjects (and money). In case you have not 
noticed, we are now leaning toward color almost every 
issue. 

Color slides serve well—provided they are in the 
vertical format or can be cropped to the needed pro¬ 
portions. Both “landscapes” and people need a certain 
contrast. Cover pictures, of course, should tie in with 
inside articles—feature articles—for the most part. 

A number of possibilities come to mind: Bowling 
(with colorful team shirts), theatricals and programs, 
athletic poses and action shots, works of art, displays 
(books, handicrafts, etc.), dedications. We are wide 
open to suggestions. 

Staff Members and Staffing 

Contributors to THE DEAF AMERICAN come and 
go. Some are one-shot contributors; some are repeat¬ 
ers; some are regulars. Some just like to write; some 
write with a given purpose in mind. We appreciate 
all their efforts—even though it is not possible to 
print everything that comes in. 

Likewise, our columnists come and go. Certain 
features come into being; some phased out or fade 
away. Some trends reflect the changing readership; 
some are in keeping with the objectives and policies 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 

Once again we solicit contributions from those who 
have journalistic leanings and the priceless willingness 
for labor of love for a good cause—the all-around in¬ 
terests and welfare of the deaf. 
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Son of Gallaudetian '85 . . . 

Good Neighbor—Henry C. Trundle 

By FLORENCE LEWIS MAY 


A deaf person, asked to define a 
“good neighbor,” is apt to refer to some¬ 
one with hearing who “lends” his ears 
and speech on occasions requiring tele¬ 
phone communication. However, for a 
great majority of the deaf, the definition 
is not so narrow; it embraces friendship. 
How many of us, indeed, have not at 
one time or another encountered a hear¬ 
ing person who has not only shown a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob¬ 
lems that beset the deaf but has also 
taken an active interest in members of 
our group with this particular handicap? 

Such a good neighbor it has been our 
happy fate to have known since that 
rainy October day in 1944 when we, 
husband William and I and our children, 
Barbara, aged ten, and Lewis, aged 
seven, moved from New York City into 
our new home at 109 Chestnut Street, 
Garden City, Long Island. From a noisy 
city block hemmed in by tall apartment 
buildings to a quiet, tree-lined street in 
the heart of suburbia! 

A day or so after our arrival, spent 
by the children in delighted exploring of 
the new location, they came home run¬ 
ning—“Uncle Henry wants to see you! 
Uncle Henry would like to meet you! 
He is coming!” Uncle Henry who? We 
did not have long to wait. Up our walk, 
limping slightly (polio), aided by a cane, 
came a dapper, moustached gentleman 
with a striking resemblance to New York 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. To our sur¬ 
prise, he fingerspelled “Welcome to Gar¬ 
den City. I am Henry Trundle from 102 
right across the street. My parents were 
deaf.” We soon learned that his father, 
John A. Trundle, had been of the Class 
of 1885 at Gallaudet College. 

Thus began an association with good 
neighbor Henry C. Trundle, who was 
eventually to become in deed, as well 
as in name, good neighbor to a host of 
Gallaudetians. For us personally, he be¬ 
came our link with other neighbors, our 
most ardent advocate. We were soon 
accepted into the community. Henry 
kept us posted on important happenings 
on our street. “Uncle Henry,” as many 
affectionately call him, deserves to be 
more widely known among the deaf and 
what better way to introduce him than 
through the pages of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN? 

When the chairman of the Gallaudet 
College Centennial Fund, Dr. David 
PeikofT, ’29, in the course of his travels, 
stopped at our house, we gave him 
Henry’s name and address without first 
asking Henry’s permission but knowing 
that he would respond to a call for help. 
The rest is history. As Henry told it 
later, he felt his expertise, gained 
through many years of fund-raising ac¬ 
tivities for his alma mater, Wesleyan 
University, and for his fraternity, Psi 
Upsilon, qualified him to be of assistance 



Henry C. Trundle at the time of his graduation in 
June 1921 from Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 


to Dave. Arrangements were immedi¬ 
ately made for Dave to use the facilities 
of the Endowment campaign office of 
Wesleyan, located in mid-town and itself 
engaged in a multi-million dollar cam¬ 
paign. Dave stayed there from January 
to June when an influx of Wesleyan men 
made it necessary for him to move out. 

This new problem Henry solved by 
inviting Dave to use his office at the 
Wall Street brokerage firm of G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc. As he told it, “There 
was a vacant desk in front of mine with 
typewriter attached. (Dave had his own 
typewriter.) I would throw a paper clip 
to get Dave’s attention. I received and 
made his phone calls. I was then, and 
even now, adept at fingerspelling, so 
there was no problem between us in 
communicating. Dave was a model of 
industry, first in the office in the morn¬ 
ing, working evenings, Saturdays and 
Sundays. A very friendly and likeable 
chap, he boosted the morale of the whole 
office greatly. I did get a pledge of 
$3,000 annually (continued for how long, 
I don’t know) from Cities Service Co. I 
sometimes lunched with the man in 
charge of grants from the Doherty Foun¬ 
dation. Several of my customers who 
had never heard of the tax savings angle 
of gifts eagerly gave stock.” 

A folder on the Graduate Fellowship 
Fund states: “In appreciation of the pro¬ 
fessional guidance and assistance Mr. 
Henry C. Trundle gave to the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association during the 
Centennial Fund drive, the Board of Di- 
* * * 
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“Good Neighbor" Henry C. Trundle as he 
appeared at the age of 75. 


rectors of Gallaudet College decreed that 
all unrestricted gifts from Foundations 
and Corporations obtained in New York 
during this period would go into the 
John A. Trundle ’85 Fellowship Fund.” 
Says Henry, “I only wish my parents 
would know of the Fellowship.” He and 
his sister, Mrs. W. Marvin Barton, have 
contributed to it, as well as friends who 
learned of the Fund through them. 

Deaf candidates for doctoral degrees 
may apply for grants from this Fellow¬ 
ship, which currently are the largest 
available at Gallaudet. The first award 
made in 1968 was to Peter O. Mba, ’67, 
a native of Nigeria, Africa. Since then, 
grants have been given to graduates of 
South Korean and Japanese descent, 
leading Henry to comment, “We are go¬ 
ing international.” 

Twice a recipient of the Trundle Fel¬ 
lowship, Peter O. Mba, became a good 
friend of the Henry Trundles and Mrs. 
Barton. Mr. Mba, who writes excellent 
English, would send progress reports to 
them while studying for his doctorate 
in education at the University of Ten¬ 
nessee. In 1971 he visited the Trundle 
home for the Labor Day weekend. Henry 
wrote us that “Peter was a delightful 
guest, cooked us a Nigerian dinner—took 
him two hours to prepare. I showed him 
off on Sunday morning at the Negro 
church in adjacent Hempstead for which 
I’ve raised money, etc., for over 30 
years.” In February 1972, the marri¬ 
age of Peter Mba and Nneji Oko, who 
had been married previously in Africa 
by proxy, was “blessed” in a ceremony 
at Knoxville, Tennessee. The couple and 
attendants wore Nigerian dress. A 
daughter, born in November of the same 
year, was named Elizabeth after Mrs. 
Barton, nee Elizabeth J. Trundle. A 
second child is expected this November; 
if a boy, will he be called Henry? 

After obtaining his Ph.D. from the 
University of Tennessee, Dr. Mba se¬ 
cured a teaching position in Macon, Ga. 
Despite household chores and the care 
of a baby, Nneji Mba learned computer¬ 
izing. The little family is now back in 
Africa where Dr. Mba is on the faculty 
of the University of Ibadan. He is estab¬ 
lishing a program for training teachers 
of the deaf (he once said there are 
30,000 deaf in Africa) and also one 
aimed at coordinating services for handi¬ 
capped children. 

Just prior to sailing homeward, the 
Mbas spent a night at the home of Mrs. 
Barton in Centreville, Md., and were 
luncheon guests of the Trundles in Gar¬ 
den City. Baby Elizabeth climbed upon 
Henry’s lap within minutes, quickly es¬ 
tablishing the “Uncle” relationship. 
Proudly displayed in the Trundle home 
are several pieces of African handiwork 
given by the Mbas. 
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Dr. Peter O. Mba with his wife, Nneji, and daughter Elizabeth. 


The second recipient of the Fellow¬ 
ship award was Steven K. Chough, ’61, 
from Seoul, South Korea, who received 
his Ph.D. in social work from Columbia 
University. Senior psychiatrist at the 
Mental Health Institute in New York 
City since 1966, he is now with Clinical 
Services for the Deaf, Minnesota De¬ 
partment of Public Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minn., as Coordinator. 

In April 1967, Steven Chough and 
Nancy L. Rohlin, ’66, from Syracuse, 
N.Y., were married. Daughter Abby is 
now three years old. The Chough family 
moved to St. Paul in September 1973. 
Just before they left, a visit to the 
Trundle home had been planned but due 
to an indisposition of the infant daugh¬ 
ter, only Dr. Chough was able to make 
the trip to Garden City by car from his 
home in River Edge, N.J. “A very 
charming and impressive fellow,” says 
Henry. 

The third recipient of a grant was 
Chuzo Okuda, ’70, from Japan. He did 
his work for a Ph.D. in mathematics at 
Pennsylvania State University. I am un¬ 
able to report further on Dr. Okuda’s 
progress but have been assured by 
Henry that he is keenly interested in 
following the career of another brilliant 
Gallaudetian. 

Henry Trundle’s high regard for Dr. 
Peikoff and his profound admiration of 
this man’s formidable accomplishments 
as Chairman (1961-67) of the Gallaudet 
College Centennial Fund led him to es¬ 
tablish in 1972 the David Peikoff ’29 
Fellowship Fund with a starting gift of 
$100, thus beating to the draw Dr. James 
N. Orman, ’23, who had had a similar 
plan in mind. 

A letter to us in August 1973 had this 
note, “Hi, fellow alumni. I’m greatly 
honored indeed,” referring to the news 
that the 28th Triennial Reunion of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association in 
June the membership voted to extend 
honorary membership to Henry. 

Henry is also now a member of the 
Alumni Committee of the Resources 


Council which is “responsible not only 
for exploring and expanding financial 
support to meet the college’s goals, but 
also for cultivating and soliciting the 
general body of alumni for strong in¬ 
volvement and support of the future of 
Gallaudet College.” 

Henry C. Trundle, the second child 
of John A. and Alice Chambers Trundle, 
was born November 23, 1898, in Centre- 
ville (pop. 2,000, white and black), 
Queen Anne’s County, a small town on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. His sis¬ 
ter Elizabeth was then five years old. 
John Trundle had a small truck farm 
with which he did a thriving business. 
Henry said once, “My father’s energy 
and industry still amaze me.” John and 
Alice Trundle were gregarious and 
warm-hearted with a host of friends, 
both deaf and hearing. They had been 
among the first pupils to be enrolled at 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, Fred¬ 
erick, when it opened in 1868. For a 
while, since the main building was not 
completed, the pupils were housed in 
the old barracks. One of their dearest 
friends among that group was Annie 
Barry, later a frequent visitor at the 
Trundle home. 

Home was a happy place. Both par¬ 
ents taught their children the manual 
alphabet. At 18 months, Henry suffered 
an attack of poliomyletis that left him 
with a slight limp the rest of his life, 
necessitating the use of canes in later 
years. In spite of these disadvantages, 
the household was a normal one. Both 
children grew up in an atmosphere of 
trust and affection. Henry boasts that 
he was the first of his chums to swim 
and to ride a bicycle. He could even 
play a little baseball and tennis. He 
was lucky in his mentors at both prep 
school and college. At prep school, un¬ 
able to play basketball, he was encour¬ 
aged to referee games. He could not 
sing, so he was appointed business man¬ 
ager of the Glee Club. He even sold 
tickets door-to-door, thus acquiring in¬ 
valuable experience in salesmanship 


which was to stand him in good stead 
in the brokerage business. His partici¬ 
pation in sports at Wesleyan was in the 
form of selling tickets at the gate or 
door at football and basketball games. 
He was told that that responsibility was 
as important and as serious as actually 
being a player. 

Henry’s interest in his fellow men 
comes naturally. His father was known 
for his deep concern for the welfare 
of the deaf. He and his horse and buggy 
were familiar sights in the county as he 
traveled to homes with deaf children to 
persuade their parents to send them to 
the school at Frederick. He kept in close 
personal touch with them and often 
helped with their problems. In such an 
atmosphere of neighborliness, small 
wonder it rubbed off on the boy, Henry. 
John Trundle would have been proud 
that his son, in his own way, was also 
being a good neighbor. 

In 1912, when Henry was about thir¬ 
teen, his mother died. Later in the year, 
fulfilling her deathbed wish, the wid¬ 
ower married their closest friend, Annie 
Barry. Both Elizabeth and Henry adored 
their stepmother. The daughter of an 
influential Baltimore industrialist, Annie 
was able to send Henry to prep school, 
the Wilmington Conference Academy 
(now Wesley College) at Dover, Del. 
(Mr. Barry was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf at Frederick.) 

Henry entered Wesleyan in 1917 with 
a small scholarship and with help from 
his sister and stepmother. He majored 
in English and history. For three years 
he clerked in the College Store, a job 
coveted by campus politicians and for 
its fringe benefits — candy and milk 
shakes. In later years, he was to invite 
to an alumni dinner not some notable 
Wesleyan graduate but the manager of 
the College Store who was a popular 
figure on the Connecticut campus. 

Henry made Psi Upsilon, becoming a 
member of the Xi Chapter at Wesleyan. 
Henry notes that many fraternity broth¬ 
ers have identified with Gallaudet and 
the deaf, citing Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
founder of Gallaudet College, former 
Presidents Chester A. Arthur and Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft. Of present Psi U’s 
who have been concerned with the deaf, 
the most notable is Vice President-des¬ 
ignate, Nelson A. Rockefeller. Years 
ago, as Assistant Secretary of the De¬ 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare, he took special interest in the wel¬ 
fare of the deaf. 

The Centennial Fund campaign re¬ 
ferred to above, which raised over 
$1,000,000 for Gallaudet, was inaugu¬ 
rated in its New York City aspect under 
professional auspices through the kind¬ 
ness of a Wesleyan Psi U, a college mate 
of Henry Trundle. Then president of a 
Foundation, this Psi U provided Dr. 
Peikoff with $10,000 toward operating 
expenses of the campaign expected to 
require two years. Henry’s cooperation 
during the very successful fund-raising 
and his subsequent relationship with 
Gallaudet has already been mentioned. 
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The Trundles celebrating their 38th wedding anniversary. Left to right: Peter B. Hayward, Robert P. 
Hayward, Grace P. Trundle and Henry C. Trundle. 


Recognizing that the Psi U tie-in with 
Gallaudet might have valuable impact 
on the Centennial Fund campaign. 
Henry suggested to Dave that they col¬ 
laborate on an article for THE DIA¬ 
MOND OF PSI UPSILON, the national 
magazine of the fraternity. This was 
done and the article, “A Psi U Founded 
Gallaudet College in 1864” appeared with 
pictures in the Fall 1965 issue. The 
fraternity has active chapters in 26 col¬ 
leges and universities in the United 
States and Canada and several inactive 
chapters with living alumni such as 
Williams and Yale. Thus, Gallaudet was 
presented to an elite and affluent mem¬ 
bership of several thousand. Good pub¬ 
lic relations, Henry opines. 

After graduation from Wesleyan, 
June 1921, Henry worked for Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and Brown Bros. & Co., 
well known Wall Street firms. When we 
first knew him, he was with G. A. Sax¬ 
ton & Co., Inc., retiring as vice presi¬ 
dent in 1968 because of his commuting 
difficulties (polio). 

On April 5, 1936, Henry was married 
to Grace Parsons Hayward and took up 
residence at their present address in 
Garden City. Both became active in 
community affairs. They were co-presi¬ 
dents of the Cathedral Club, a couples’ 
club of the Episcopalian Cathedral of the 
Incarnation in Garden City. Grace held 
top offices in the DAR, local women’s 
clubs and the Chapin Home for the 
Aging, Jamaica, N.Y. She also drove 
the Red Cross ambulance for many years, 
during which she always led the Me¬ 
morial Day parade. When I came down 
with pneumonia in the winter of 1944, 
it was Grace with her aides who carried 
me down our stairs, slung in a blanket, 
and drove me to the hospital. 

A gracious woman and a superb host¬ 
ess, her home soon became the mecca 


for Wesleyan and Psi U men, so much 
so that it was fondly called “Little Wes¬ 
leyan” and/or “Little XI.” She was as 
well-known as Henry on campus and he 
observes, “no doubt better loved.” “Gra¬ 
cious Grace” is a familiar title for her. 

Henry let a super-active life in the 
late 1940's and early 1950’s, holding of¬ 
fice in some half dozen organizations. 
He was archivist of the Psi Upsilon fra¬ 
ternity for several years. First secre¬ 
tary, then president of the New York 
Wesleyan Alumni Club, he was also co¬ 
founder and first secretary of the Long 
Island Wesleyan Alumni Club. Other 
duties included being treasurer of the 
Xi Corporation for 20 years and of the 
Eastern Property Owner’s Association of 
Garden City. He was associate editor 
and chairman of the Publications Board 
of the Wesleyan Alumni. He was pub¬ 
licist for the Long Island Choral Society. 

With all these activities, he yet found 
time to become involved in charitable 
causes; he became a good neighbor to 
Long Island blacks. No account of 
Henry’s life would be complete without 
mention of his involvement with this 
disadvantaged group. In common with 
many residents of Garden City, Henry 
commuted to New York City. His sta¬ 
tion was the Country Life Press station 
at the foot of Chestnut Street just be¬ 
hind the big Doubleday & Co. publish¬ 
ing house. He became acquainted with 
the owner of the station’s taxi fleet (4), 
a pleasant, ambitious black man by the 
name of the Rev. W. C. Evans who then 
was pastor of a church in Oyster Bay. 
Between trains, Rev. Evans studied for 
his D.D. degree. He had a dream which 
Henry, with his characteristic will and 
drive, helped to make a reality. It was 
to found a church in nearby Hempstead. 
Through fund-raising, gifts from Garden 
City people and others known-to Henry, 


the South Hempstead Baptist Church 
took shape on the corner of Maple Ave¬ 
nue in Hempstead. Through the past 
30 years, additional funds and gifts have 
made possible the installation of air 
conditioning, the building of two swim¬ 
ming pools, the beginning of a library, a 
day care center and, of course, a Schol¬ 
arship Fund. Recognition of his efforts 
in behalf of this church and its congrega¬ 
tion has taken the form of honorary 
membership in the church. 

Henry and his genial wife, Grace, 
celebrated their 38th wedding anniver¬ 
sary last April. With them were Grace’s 
son by her first marriage and his son, 
Peter. Granddaughter Leigh could not 
make it. 

The Trundles have a cat, Suki. Their 
beloved dog, Debbie, died of old age 
several years ago. While still interested 
in the welfare of those whom he has 
helped so unstintingly through the years, 
life for Henry C. Trundle moves now at 
a slower pace but he continues, as al¬ 
ways, to be a good neighbor. 

Dr. John Rainer Named Recipient 
Of Samuelson Award In Counseling 

Among the awardees at the annual din¬ 
ner of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing on November 9, 1974, at the 
New York Hilton Hotel was Dr. John 
Rainer of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. Rationale of the award: 

The Samuelson Award in Counseling, 
Psychology and Social Service-Rehabilita¬ 
tion, which is being given to Dr. John 
Rainer, is named after the late Estelle 
Samuelson, League Administrator for over 
25 years. Dr. Rainer is Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, and 
Chief of Psychiatric Research (Medical 
Genetics) at the New York State Psychia¬ 
tric Institute. In 1955, Dr. Rainer and 
the late Dr. Franz J. Kallmann set up a 
psychiatric research project and clinical 
program for hearing impaired persons in 
New York State which provided the model 
in 1966 for a permanent comprehensive 
psychiatric program in New York State. 
Dr. Rainer has published five books and 
many papers in the field of psychiatry and 
the deaf. The 1973 recipient of the award 
was Dr. Edna Simon Levine. 


A Runaway Bestseller . . . 
The NAD's 
A Basic Course In 
Manual Communication 
$4.50 Per Copy 
Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Deaf-Blind Conference Held In North Carolina 


By Marilyn Williams 


To be deaf is in a sense to be isolated 
from many activities which most people 
take for granted. Communication in gen¬ 
eral is a problem between hearing and 
deaf people. In Morganton (North Caro¬ 
lina) through the efforts of many dedicated 
business firms, educational institutions, 
community awareness programs, and the 
general friendliness that is a common bond 
among Burke County people, this problem 
is being lessened to a degree. Being born 
deaf, or becoming deaf for various reasons, 
can be dealt with effectively. We can 
never bring back the sense of hearing, but 
we can educate the deaf, we can train 
them to be responsible citizens and produc¬ 
tive workers, and we can teach them to 
communicate. 

Consider, however, the plight of being 
both deaf and blind. Consider the isola¬ 
tion. The deaf can be habilitated; so can 
the blind. But what kind of isolation must 
a deaf-blind person experience. Consider 
being the only deaf-blind person in your 
community. To whom do you converse? 
To whom do you discuss the news? In 
fact, how do you find out what the news 
is? If you wanted to play cards, dominos, 
discuss a problem, share a happiness, see 
a doctor, experience a worship service, to 
whom would you go? The beautiful gift 
God gave human beings is that when one 
becomes handicapped, with the help of 
others, and the additional innate desire to 
do the best he can with what he has left, 
gives him a sense to rehabilitate himself 
so that he can continue to be a productive 
citizen. But consider the person born deaf 
who learns how to be productive in spite 
of the fact that he can’t hear. He then 
loses his sight. He does not lose his de¬ 
sire to remain productive or self-support¬ 
ing. Nor does he lose his desire to have 
friends. The question is how do these 
deaf-blind people find each other? 

Such a thing happened on the campus 
of the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
in Morganton on October 12-13, 1974, and 
for all who were present the experience 
was one of extreme joy to the point of 
being almost spiritual. This conference 



/ 


Peggie Watson (foreground), Jr. NAD deaf guide, 
playing Mrs. Ruby Lee Nelson, deaf-blind, in 
checkers designed for deaf-blind people. 

was the first ever to be held in the state. 
The conference was hosted by NCSD, the 
Holiday Inn and the First Baptist Church 
of Morganton. It was sponsored by the 
North Carolina State Association for the 
Blind, the Morganton Lions, the Blue 
Ridge Braiders, the Jr. National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, who acted as student 
guides and interpreters, and the Asheville 
Lions, who provided the transportation. 

The conference was coordinated by 
the Division of Services for the Blind un¬ 
der the Department of Human Resources, 
Raleigh, and the National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youth and Adults. Honored guests 
were the Lions District Chairmen of Hear¬ 
ing Conservation and Work for the Deaf 
and the Lions District Chairmen of Work 
for the Blind. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
bring together all known deaf-blind per¬ 
sons in western North Carolina for an edu¬ 
cational session and a recreation period 
provided for meeting each other and in¬ 
forming the Lions and other state and na¬ 
tional officers who could learn of the prob¬ 


lems that need dealing with; discuss plans 
for helping with the problems; and finding 
the proper funding sources to implement 
these programs. High on the agenda 
was a program to be put into immediate 
action to locate other deaf-blind persons 
within the state who are in need of such 
services. 

Mrs. Dan Autrey, one of the deaf-blind 
participants, was elected as chairman to 
perpetuate future such activities on a 
regular basis in various regions of North 
Carolina with the hope that this kind of 
program can and will in fact spread to 
other states. 

One of the special activities of the con¬ 
ference was a banquet held at the Holiday 
Inn on Saturday night. The guest speaker 
for this event was Mrs. Tommie Goins, 
a deaf-blind native of Atlanta who travels 
throughout the United States making public 
appearances and speeches. 

Many local NCSD people were vitally 
involved in the conference. Mrs. Jane 
Williams, Coordinator for the Teacher 
Training Program at Lenoir Rhyne Col¬ 
lege, was present with several of her stu¬ 
dents who were actively involved in being 
guides and playing games specially design¬ 
ed for deaf-blind with the participants. 

Special thanks goes to Rev. Wendel 
Guerry, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
who made these deaf-blind participants 
feel more than welcome in the Sunday 
morning service. For many of these peo¬ 
ple it was the first time they had ever 
been invited to a regular worship service 
and the warmth that they felt from him 
was something they will never forget. 

Special thanks goes also to Jan Autrey, 
son of a deaf father and a deaf-blind 
mother, who was the official interpreter 
for the conference; to Ed Reece, himself 
a local Lion, who made such wonderful 
accommodations at the Holiday Inn keep¬ 
ing in mind the special needs and easy 
accessibility to rooms and eating facilities: 
to Henry Galloway, president of the local 
Lions Club who helped financially to carry 
out the conference; to Paul Boynton, Com¬ 
munity Education Officer, who saw that 



t-t-n: Udn Muirey taean ana Mrs. uan Autrey (aeat-mina) play nc rac Toe on a board designed for deaf-blind people. Right: Jesse Sherrill (right, deaf-blind) 

looks at macrame work done by Robert Bruce Ray, deaf-blind participant. 
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At the left, Kenneth McGee, deaf Jr. NAD guide, is conversing with Ra'eigh King, deaf-blind. In the back¬ 
ground, Peggie Watson, deaf Jr. NAD guide, is playing dominos with Ruby Nelson, deaf-blind. 


transportation was available and facilities 
were ready when needed. 

Forty people were present at this first 
conference; six of whom were deaf-blind. 
Dignitaries attending: Ranee Henderson, 
Director of the North Carolina Schools 
for the Deaf, McAuley C. Byrum, State¬ 
wide Chairman on Hearing Conservation 
and Work for the Deaf, Elbert L. Culp, 
District Chairman Hearing Conservation 
and Work with Deaf-Blind, Jesse Sherrill, 
Supervisor Rehabilitation Services for the 
Blind, Raleigh, Sam Cole, Superintendent, 
Governor Morehead School for the Blind, 
Raleigh, Jesse Searels, Haw Creek Lions, 
Richard McCurry, Administrative Coun¬ 
selor, Services for the Deaf-Blind, Black 
Mountain, Louis J. Bettica, Assistant Di¬ 
rector of the National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youth and Adults, New York, Arthur 
Roehrig, Coordinator, Community Services 
for Deaf-Blind, Gallaudet College, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Mrs. Desolee Yeiser, South¬ 
ern Region Representative, National Cen¬ 
ter for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults, At¬ 
lanta, Mrs. Gertrude Elkins and the Jr. 
NAD guides, Morganton, Lawrence Mathe- 


ny, State Secretary, North Carolina Lions, 
and Paul Crutchfield, Local District Chair¬ 
man on Hearing Conservation and Work 
with the Deaf. 

From the North Carolina State Depart¬ 
ment the following were represented: 

Terry Kemp, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Raleigh; Don Wall, Council for Excep¬ 
tional Children, Department of Public In¬ 
struction; and Mrs. Louise Nelson, Corn¬ 
ell for Exceptional Children, Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Deaf-Blind participants; 

Mr. Raleigh King, Marshall, N. C. 

Miss Ruby Lee Nelson, Clyde, N. C. 

Mr. Cecil Crowder, Mars Hill, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Autrey, Asheville, 
N. C. 

Mr. Robert Bruce Ray, Swannanoa. N. C. 

This was the first such conference; there 
will be others. The comments as the par¬ 
ticipants left were: “Thank you for this 
opportunity to make friends, but most of 
ail, thank you for caring about us.” 

(Program coordinator for the conference was Mari¬ 
lyn Williams. Title I Coordinator The North Carolina 
school for the Deaf.) 


Back in 1961, there were no com¬ 
munities exclusively for the elderly deaf 
in this area and my husband and I found 
we could not cope with our home and 
care of the grounds. So we sold and 
embarked upon a new adventure. We 
bought a cooperative apartment in New 
Jersey’s newest and first Senior Citizens’ 
Park. 

We were the only deaf couple in a 
sea of 2,000 elderly hearing persons. 
Nonetheless, we settled back to relax, 
happily freed from yard work and all 
the headaches attendant to homeowner- 
ship. The Park was aptly named, for it 
was in a beautiful, tranquil setting away 
from the madding crowd. In the morn¬ 
ings the birds sang without our knowing 
it; in the evenings neighbors would un¬ 
wittingly say to us, “Hush, listen to the 
whip-poor-will!” They found this senior 
citizens’ set-up an idyllic paradise, but 
alas, it wasn’t for us. 

Loneliness set in due to the commu¬ 
nication barrier—in the old eyesight 
grows dim, they misplace their glasses, 
so for us the pad and pencil mode of 
conversation became an irony; their hear¬ 
ing deteriorates and their ear has not 
been attuned to the peculiar speech of 
the deaf—so our social life in the Park 
became a total loss. 

Transportation was another of our 
problems. Despite our own community- 
sponsored bus, we still had to keep our 
car. The bus did not run at all hours, 
nor could it take us everywhere we 
needed to go. The upkeep for so many 
trips would have been astronomical, and 
the licensed driver didn’t work for love. 
If a person needed a haircut at the 
wrong time, he was sunk; if one hap¬ 
pened to have a doctor appointment 
when the bus wasn’t running, the hap¬ 
less was out of luck. Those elderly who 
never used the bus resented having to 
help support it. With limited transporta¬ 
tion, living in the sticks became a night¬ 
mare. To buy a postage stamp neces¬ 
sitated driving miles, dodging and being 
stalled in dense traffic. Eventually a 
handy little store opened right in the 
Park, but it soon went out of business 
for lack of customers. The old folks pre¬ 
ferred to shop in the large and more 
economical supermarkets where there 
was a wider choice. 

After four years we sold the coopera¬ 
tive apartment and moved to this metro¬ 
politan area which some consider a 
suburb of New York. 

Tanya Towers is ideally located as far 
as transportation is concerned. Inter-city 
buses run frequently practically at its 
entrance, a convenience and an absolute 
necessity when state motor vehicle laws 
put a restriction on the elderly driver. 

But alas, in an urban environment, 
location sometimes leaves much to be 
desired. The glamor of colorful flower 
beds, trees, green lawns and sparkling 
fountains is missing. So, this whole com¬ 
plex problem of senior citizen living 
boils down to this: You can’t have every¬ 
thing; make the most of what you have, 
or stay out of senior citizens’ commu¬ 
nities. 


Senior Citizens Communities 

BY ESTHER FORSMAN COHEN 

Reams have been written about theited. As far as is known, there is one 


glories of senior citizen communities in 
general, but hardly anything has ap¬ 
peared in print about communities ex¬ 
clusively for the elderly deaf. 

By now Tanya Towers in New York 
City is fully occupied, and construction 
was completed about two years ago so it 
is still spanking new. It is 10 stories 
high, and consists of one-room, three- 
room and four-room apartments. 

The interior is well-planned and 
makes for adequate and comfortable liv¬ 
ing, but it is not my intention here to 
“sell” you this lifestyle. I’m merely re¬ 
porting some aspects involved when deaf 
elderly people decide to uproot and 
spend their declining years in an envi¬ 
ronment entirely different from the past. 

To begin with, the choice is still lim- 


other “towers” for the deaf, in Cali¬ 
fornia; and a sprawling complex now 
abuilding in Florida, called Apple Green, 
located in Margate, a suburb of Fort 
Lauderdale. Certainly there may be 
others which we know nothing about due 
to lack of publicity. 

Be that as it may, the point is: What 
is it like to live in communities of this 
nature? Are the residents happy? Is it 
the much-extolled “Utopia” the sponsors 
claim it to be? Is it in the right loca¬ 
tion? 

Location plays a big part and affects 
our needs for living. The sad part is 
that these communities have a tendency 
to be built “out in the sticks” or in 
slum-like urban areas. Why? Because 
land is cheaper and the prime mover 
that keeps costs down. 
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JOEY —A Tribute 

By LEO JACOBS 

I have known Joey ever since when he 
was a red-headed, freckle-faced 11-year- 
old student, in the old boys dormitory, Moss 
Hall, at the Berkeley (California) school, 
and I was his counselor. What attracted 
me to him was the combination of a quiet 
and pleasant personality and the striking 
manifestations of his many talents. Since 
then, Joey always remained the same- 
modest and pleasant in spite of the evolv¬ 
ing of his versatility into so many different 
channels that I could not count them. 

First, Joey was an athlete. He had such 
superb control of his body that he starred 
in football, basketball and track while at 
the Berkeley school. He went out for foot¬ 
ball and basketball when he was a student 
at Gallaudet College, and became one of 
the longest-playing stars in the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf when he 
played basketball for the Oakland club for 
about 16 years. He won all-star awards 
three times at the national tournaments. 
When he retired from active playing and 
became a coach, he won the coach-of-the- 
year award in 1968 when he led the Oak¬ 
land team to win the national champion¬ 
ship. The 1973 Northwestern Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf basketball tourna¬ 
ment was dedicated to him. His interest 
in sports did not stop there; he was also- an 
excellent skier, both on snow and in water. 
He was a charter member of the U. S. 
Deaf Skiers Association and enjoyed fre¬ 
quent weekends in the snow areas. 

Joey also had an outstanding artistic 
talent, which was sometimes overshadow¬ 
ed by his many other accomplishments. 
He was always in heavy demand for his 
talent in caricaturing, sketching and other 
kinds of artwork. He was frequently asked 
to do the stage scenery when he indulged 
in his other love, which was acting. When 
he became older, he started to go in for 
more serious artwork and created beau¬ 
tiful watercolors and oil paintings. 

Joey’s well-trained body, beautiful long¬ 
fingered hands and very expressive face 
contributed toward another well-known ac¬ 
complishment of his—acting. Ever since 
he was a young boy, he was in demand 
for his inimitable gift of mimicry. His 
friends enjoyed many hours of amusement 
watching him in both impromptu and re¬ 
hearsed acts. His first major role was 
probably in the annual Literary Society 
play, “Junior Prom,” at the Berkeley 
school. He brought his acting skills to 
Gallaudet College, where he played a 
major role in creating “Club 58,” an un¬ 
usual variety program presented by his 
class. He also amused his friends with 
mimicry and impromptu skits while at 
Gallaudet. 

His gift for acting continued to be in 
heavy demand when he returned home 
to take his place in the outside world. 
His friends here will never forget his roles 
in “Charley’s Aunt,” “Squaring It with 



Joe M. Velez, Jr, 
1931-1974 


the Boss,” “The Monkey’s Paw” and 
“Moments Preserved,” which was pre¬ 
sented at the 1966 National Association of 
the Deaf convention in San Francisco. 

Joey became nationally famous when he 
joined the first National Theatre of the 
Deaf troupe. His acting in “The Tale of 
Kasane,” “Gianni Schicchi” and “The 
Critic” drew raves, but he became best 
identified with his unparalleled rendition 
in sign language of the famous nonsense 
poem written by Lewis Carroll. He was 
“Mr. Jabberwocky” to his legions of 
admirers. Even though he had to leave 
the profession of acting after two years 
to return to his family responsibilities, he 
never hesitated to use his talents to help 
out for the welfare of his fellow people. 

Joey met the girl of his dreams, Bonnie 
Russell, at Gallaudet College. They made 
a perfect couple, and four years later 
they were married in Bonnie’s hometown, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. They came to 
make their home in the Bay Area where 
they became a great asset to the deaf 
community. Joey was a loving husband to 
Bonnie and a devoted father to his chil¬ 
dren, Mike and Brenda Jean. 

Probably the most lovable thing about 
Joey was his complete lack of temper 
and animosity. Although I have seen him 
grumble and groan, I have never seen 
him show the slightest bit of malice toward 
anybody; and as long as I have known 
him, Joey never took offense, no matter 
how strong the provocation might be. He 
only brought delight and happiness wher¬ 
ever he went, and for this he became be¬ 
loved by many, and hated by nobody. He 
has made the world a better place be¬ 
cause of having lived in it. Since the 
Lord has seen it fit to take him home 
in the midst of a busy and happy life, I 
am sure, and I think all of you will agree 
with me, that he is now making Heaven 
an even better place for the angels to live 
in. 


Vitae Of Joe M. Velez, Jr. 

Born in Stockton, Calif., September 18, 
1931. 

Attended California School for the Deaf 
at Berkeley, graduating in 1950. 

Matriculated at Gallaudet College from 
1953 to 1956, obtaining an Associate degree 
in 1956, making him either “AA-’56” or 
“Ex-’58.” 

Was employed at the San Francisco 
Newspaper Co. as a union printer. 

Other honors than those mentioned in 
the eulogy: 

Guest star at: 1970 Minneapolis NAD 
Convention; Miss Gallaudet pageant, Jan¬ 
uary 1974; Miss CSUN Pageant, Spring 
1974. 

Died from stomach cancer on November 
27, 1974; funeral services were held at 
Hull’s Chapel, Walnut Creek, Calif., on 
November 30, 1974. Monsignor Michael 
O’Brien, the Catholic priest serving the 
deaf community in the Bay Area, con¬ 
ducted the services. Leo M. Jacobs deliv¬ 
ered an eulogy, and Mrs. Audree Norton, 
the closing song. An overflow crowd of 
300 attended. 

The family would appreciate contribu¬ 
tions to the Joe M. Velez Fund for the 
Advancement of the Performing Arts of 
the Deaf, National Theatre of the Deaf, 
c/o Joseph Castronovo, O’Neill Theatre 
Center, 305 Great Neck Road, Waterford, 
Conn. 06385. 


Alaska's Outdoor 
Educational Camp 

Now in its 6th year 

OFFERING A UNIQUE 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE FOR 
THE HEARING AND HEARING 
IMPAIRED 

Ages 12-17 

Four & Six-Week Sessions 
JUNE/JULY 1975 

Special Rates! 

Start Your Planning Now 

For additional information and 
brochure, write: 

Joseph W. Spishock 
795 Lincoln Hwy. C-l 
Downingtown, Pa. 19335 
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Suggested Procedures For Using Telecommunication Devices 

BY LEO DICKER, Ed.D., Director 

School of Education, Department of Exceptional Education, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


The development of telecommunica¬ 
tion devices for the deaf has provided 
a quick and generally efficient means for 
deaf people to utilize the telephone. 
Most deaf people who have such a de¬ 
vice most likely have a teletypewriter 
(TTY) although some deaf people own 
a MCM device, or own or lease a TV 
Phone. Several different models of TTY’s 
are curently in use by the deaf, e.g., 
Models 15, 19, 28, 32. While all of these 
devices have greatly aided deaf people 
in meeting their communication needs, 
inherent problems connected with these 
machines, at times, have frustrated tele¬ 
communication users. 

It is the purpose of this paper to iden¬ 
tify specific problems and to suggest 
procedures which will minimize some of 
the difficulties encountered by deaf peo¬ 
ple who use these devices. In some cases 
where the basic problem cannot be elim¬ 
inated, an explanation will be given as 
to the cause of the problem and some 
suggestions will be made for alternate 
procedures. 

Placing Telephone Calls 

Normally, placing a telephone call 
does not present difficulty. The tele¬ 
phone receiver is picked up and placed 
in the coupler of any telecommunication 
device. When the telephone rings (light 
flashes) at the other end of the line a 
light on or near the coupler begins to 
flash. An “on-off” signal of 1 second 
“on,” 1 second “off” indicates the tele¬ 
phone number that was dialed is “busy,” 
while a pattern of 3 seconds “on,” 2 
seconds “off” indicates that the number 
dialed is not “busy.” If the light flash 
pattern stops, it usually means that the 
telephone on the other end has been 
answered. 

Whenever the telephone is picked up 
by anyone on the receiving end of the 
call (the receiver), the telephone com¬ 
pany will charge for the call. This is an 
important point to remember when call¬ 
ing long distance. Frequently deaf peo¬ 
ple have complained about charges by 
the telephone company for calls which 
were not completed. The telephone 
company charges a customer for a tele¬ 
phone call any time a connection is made 
between the caller and the person re¬ 
ceiving the call, even though it may be 
a wrong number and no teletype con¬ 
versation takes place. It is only neces¬ 
sary for the two telephone receivers to 
be picked up, which are connected by 
telephone lines, for a call to be com¬ 
pleted. 

The normal procedure when this hap¬ 
pens is for the caller to dial “0” and 
inform the operator that he was con¬ 
nected to a wrong number. A credit 
slip is then written out by the operator 
to cancel the charge that was made by 
automated telephone equipment. 

In the case of a deaf person reaching 
a wrong number, it is not possible to 


simply dial “0” and explain to the oper¬ 
ator that a wrong number has been 
reached. This is a situation in which 
a deaf person encounters a real problem. 
Two suggestions for a deaf person who 
finds himself being charged for an in¬ 
complete call are: 

1. If there is an answering service 
in the community which serves the deaf, 
call this answering service and have 
them contact the telephone company; 

2. If there is no answering service 
in the community, it is recommended 
that a letter be written to the telephone 
company, or a hearing person be asked 
to call the telephone company and ex¬ 
plain the error. 

Of course, the simplest solution for 
this problem would be for the telephone 
company to have a telecommunication 
device and a special number the deaf 
could call with their home telecommu¬ 
nication device. At the present time, 
the telephone company does not have 
such equipment. It is recommended that 
an organization such as Teletypewriters 
for the Deaf, Inc., begin approaching 
local offices of telephone companies in 
order to urge them to provide a means 
for deaf customers to contact the tele¬ 
phone company directly when problems 
occur. If it is not feasible to have a 
telecommunication device in every busi¬ 
ness office, then perhaps an “800” num¬ 
ber might be of help to a deaf person 
if directory assistance is needed. Since 
deaf people pay the same rate as hear¬ 
ing customers, they should be entitled 
to the same services. 

Answering a Telephone Call 

The most widely used procedure for 
answering calls, at this time, is for the 
person answering the call to first iden¬ 
tify himself and then signal the caller 
to “GA”—go ahead with the message. A 
typical response to a call would look like 
this: “This is John Smith GA.” The 
“GA” always indicates that the person 
on the other end of the line may begin 
to type. When either of the two people 
is ready to end the conversation, this is 
done by typing at the end of a sentence 
—“SK OR GA” (stop key or go ahead). 
It is recommended that the conversation 
should be ended by typing “SK OR GA” 
rather than the commonly used proce¬ 
dure of typing “GA OR SK.” The reason 
for suggesting that the order be reversed 
is so that the person receiving the mes¬ 
sage will not see “GA” and begin typing 
before the person who is sending has 
a chance to finish typing “OR SK.” When 
the message is typed “SK OR GA” this 
problem can be avoided. If the other 
person is also ready to end the conver¬ 
sation, that person would type “SKSK.” 
This brings the telephone call to an end. 
Placing Calls to Hearing People 

When calling a hearing person with 
a telecommunication device, there is a 
need to change procedures slightly, to 


ensure that there will be no difficulty 
in establishing communication. Some of 
the reasons that deaf people frequently 
encounter problems when calling hear¬ 
ing people are: 

1. Hearing people normally spend 
very little time on the telephone with 
telecommunication devices. Many times 
these devices are located in remote 
places of the home, e.g., basement, sec¬ 
ond floor spare room, through the use of 
an extension telephone, while the most 
common location of the main telephone 
is in or near the kitchen; 

2. Hearing children of hearing par¬ 
ents frequently do not know how to 
operate telecommunication equipment 
even though they may be old enough to 
answer the telephone and talk to hear¬ 
ing people; 

3. Often, hearing people receive 
prank calls. These calls may come from 
teenagers who dial a number, wait for 
a person to pick up the telephone and 
then hang up. A hearing person could 
easily confuse a telecommunication call 
with a prank call. 

When a deaf person calls with a tele¬ 
communication device, he watches the 
light on his coupler to see whether the 
number is being “rung.” When the per¬ 
son receiving the call picks up the re¬ 
ceiver of his phone, the light on the 
coupler stops flashing and the deaf per¬ 
son knows the call has been answered. 
When a hearing person picks up the 
receiver he will generally say “Hello” 
and wait for a response. If there is no 
response a hearing person may believe 
that it is a prank call and hang up. If 
a young child answers the telephone 
and there is no response after saying 
“Hello,” he, too, would probably hang 
up the telephone. Since telecommunica¬ 
tion devices, many times, are not located 
near the main phone in “hearing” house¬ 
holds, it may take a little while from 
the time the call is received (in the 
kitchen) until the hearing person can 
get to his teletype device (upstairs). 
During this interval the deaf person 
may suspect that the person on the 
other end has hung up because his light 
has stopped flashing and no response 
was typed. The deaf person may then 
hang up, believing that the call did not 
get through. The hearing person, in the 
meantime, may begin answering the 
call, only to find that there is no one 
at the other end. The hearing person 
may suspect it was a prank call. The 
deaf person may think he dialed the 
number incorrectly. Both parties are 
then irritated. To avoid this kind of 
problem the following procedure is sug¬ 
gested: 

1. When a deaf person calls a hear¬ 
ing person, instead of waiting for the 
hearing person to type: “This is John 
GA,” the deaf person should begin by 
typing GA immediately, after he is sure 
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the phone has been picked up and 
should continue typing “GA” about 
every three to five seconds until the 
hearing person begins to type. The time 
interval between the “GA’s” will give 
the hearing person an opportunity to 
begin typing. The most important fea¬ 
ture of this procedure is that when the 
deaf person types “GA” a signal is sent 
out by the telecommunication device 
that can be heard by a hearing child 
or adult. Thus, there can be no con¬ 
fusion about a prank call since even a 
child would recognize the telecommuni¬ 
cation signal. 

2. When a deaf person calls a hearing 
person, the deaf person should not only 
type “GA” as mentioned above, but 
should also allow more time for his call 
to be answered since in “hearing” house¬ 
holds telecommunication devices may 
not be in a central location. 

Malfunctions During Phone Calls 

Occasionally during phone calls, dif¬ 
ficulty may be encountered by either or 
both of the people communicating with 
each other. Sometimes the problem can 
be corrected easily. For example, a pei’- 
son using a TTY with the shift key 
locked in the “down position” would be 
sending numbers instead of letters. 
Simply reminding the person to “re¬ 
lease” the shift key will solve this prob¬ 
lem. 

Sometimes numbers appear in the mid¬ 
dle of words or letters are omitted from 
words. This problem may be caused by 
loose “cups” in the telephone receiver. 
The process of putting the receiver in 
and removing it from a coupler may 
loosen the receiver “cups” and cause 
intermittent malfunction. It is a good 
preventive precaution to check the tele¬ 
phone receiver frequently to make sure 
the “cups” are screwed in tightly. 

Another problem that sometimes oc¬ 
curs is when the TTY reaches the end 
of a line and the carriage remains in 
the same place and continues to type 
over letters. This may happen when the 
TTY machine fails to return to the left 
side of the paper and fails to advance 
one line. This difficulty may occur when 
two telecommunication devices are not 
lined up properly. For example, if TTY 
machine B is receiving a message from 
TTY machine A and machine B’s car¬ 
riage is at the middle of the line, while 
machine A’s carriage is at the left of 
the paper, machine B will reach the 
end of the line before machine A. Since 
machine A is sending the message, 
machine A is controlling machine B. In 
this example, machine B will reach the 
end of the line before machine A, and 
machine B will continue to print at the 
end of the line (strike over) until ma¬ 
chine A reaches the end of the line and 
signals machine B to return to the left 
side of the paper and advance one line. 
If both machines (A and B) had begun 
at the same place on the paper, there 
would have been no problem. To avoid 
this kind of difficulty, it is suggested 
that before beginning to type a message, 
always push the line feed and carriage 
return keys. 


Sometimes the same problem arises 
when someone using a TV Phone is typ¬ 
ing a message to a person with a TTY 
machine. The length of a line on a TTY 
is 64 spaces, while the length of a line 
on a TV Phone is only 32 spaces. That 
means that the person typing on the 
TV Phone must type two lines for every 
one typed on the TTY. Since the per¬ 
son who is sending the message always 
controls the machine of the person re¬ 
ceiving the message, it is very important 
for the person sending the message to 
push the return button on the TV Phone 
when the “return requested” light 
flashes on. If the TV Phone sender for¬ 
gets to push the return button, the TTY 
will begin to strike over at the end of 
a line. When this happens, the TTY 
user should remind the TV Phone user 
to push the return button when the 
“return requested” light flashes on. Re¬ 
gardless of the type of telecommunica¬ 
tion device being used, it is important 
to always push the line feed and car¬ 
riage return button for the TTY and the 
return button for MCM or TV Phone 
before beginning to type. 

A problem that sometimes occurs 
when two people attempt to communi¬ 
cate with a telecommunication device is 
that one or both of them cannot receive 
a message or sometimes receive just oc¬ 
casional letters. If all plugs are in posi¬ 
tion, and the machine has worked with 
other people, the problem may be that 
there is a bad telephone line connection 
and the signal being received is so weak 
that it is not being picked up by the 
coupler device. This problem occurs 
most frequently with long distance calls. 
If the person calling is sure that his 
telecommunication device is operating 
properly, then the telephone company 
should be notified that there was a bad 
connection so that he will not be charged 
for the call. 


Keeping the Cost of Long Distance 
Call Low 

One of the best ways to reduce the 
cost of long distance calls is to place 
calls during time periods when rates are 
lower. These time periods are listed in 
telephone company directories. Some 
states have special rates for in-state 
calls. When communicating with a per¬ 
son using a telecommunication device, 
there are several other ways to help re¬ 
duce phone bills. The following sugges¬ 
tions are made with this in mind: 

1. Think about questions to be dis¬ 
cussed before placing the call; 

2. Try to ask questions that require 
only a short answer; 

3. Ask several questions before stop¬ 
ping to permit the other person to an¬ 
swer; 

4. Keep reference materials nearby 
(searching for some information to an¬ 
swer a question wastes a lot of time); 

5. Don’t give long detailed answers 
when a short simple answer will do; 

6. If the deaf person’s speech is fairly 
understandable; talk to hearing people 
and have the hearing person type their 
response. 

Summary 

Several procedures have been sug¬ 
gested to help reduce difficulties in the 
use of telecommunication devices. The 
suggested procedures dealt with: 

1. Placing telephone calls; 

2. Answering telephone calls; 

3. Placing telephone calls to hearing 
people; 

4. Malfunctions during telephone 
calls; 

5. Keeping the cost of long distance 
calls low. 

It is hoped that these suggested pro¬ 
cedures will improve telecommunication. 



SOCIAL MELDING—Kim Valli, right, was one of four hearing impaired students who played on the soccer 
team this season at the New Hampshire Vocational-Technical College at Claremont. Kim, who lives in Sea- 
brook, N. H., is enrolled in the college's Vestibule Program which stresses remedial work and career ex¬ 
ploration. Upon completion of this program he will be eligible to join DAVE, the Deaf Adult Vocational Edu¬ 
cation Program. Students in DAVE are enrolled in the college's regular associate degree and diploma pro¬ 
grams with support services provided by tutors and interpreters. In both programs emphasis is placed on 
fully integrating the hearing impaired students into the social and academic life of the college. Kim is a 
graduate of Austine School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, Vt. At left is Kathleen Gannon, a student in the 
college's practical nursing program, from Nashua, N. H. She was the team's only female player. 
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Editor’s Note: The following list was compiled by Mr. Francis C. Higgins, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Gallaudet College. 

A Directory Of Religious Films For The Deaf 

(Films are captioned or in the language of signs) 


Assemblies of God, Audio Visual 
Dept., 1445 Boonville Ave., Springfield, 
Mo. 65802; “The Unshadowed Cross” (a 
30-minute gospel film in the language of 
signs, produced by Central Bible College- 
School for the Deaf). 16mm, sound, 
color movie. Rental price; $10. (“Deaf 
actors using sign language portray the 
inner feelings of people concerning the 
cross of Christ. A high point of the film 
is a choir presentation in sign lan¬ 
guage.”) 

Christian Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Wealthy Street Baptist Church, 
811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49586; the following 16mm cap¬ 
tioned films, in colors, are available. 
Rental: free-will offering. 

“Angry Jungle,” 35 min. 

“Breaking Point,” 43 min. 

“Fast Way Nowhere,” 63 min. 

“New Love for Candy,” 30 min. 
“Beloved Enemy,” 90 min. 

“Man of Steel,” 83 min. 

“Silent Witness,” 35 min. 

“Hidden Island,” 35 min. 

“Inhale the Incense,” 30 min. 

“Without Onion,” 70 min. 

“Wild Country,” 30 min. 

“God Owns My Business,” 45 min. 

“City of the Bees,” 28 min. 

Concordia Publishing House, Audio¬ 
visual Media, 3558 South Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63118: Captioned film¬ 
strips, color, 10-12 min. $5.00 each. 
Naaman and The Little Maid 
Three Men in the Furnace 
The Prodigal Son 
When Jesus was Twelve 
Stilling the Storm 
King Hezikiah 
The Woman of Samaria 
Wedding at Canaan 
Mary Annoints Jesus 
Peter’s Deliverance from Prison 
The Fall of Man 

Immanuel Church of the Deaf, 657 W. 
18th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90015: 

“God Is Not Dead,” 8mm film, color, 
no sound. In the language of signs. 30 
min. Rental: Free-will offering. 

“Are You Ready,” super 8mm film, 
color, no sound. In the language of signs. 
45 min. Rental: Free-will offering. 

Baptist Film Center, 317 Guthrie St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202: “Prophet from 
Tekoa” (Amos), 16mm film, color, no 
sound, 30 min. Rental price: $15.00. 
(“The key figure in the film is Amos, a 
rough shepherd. He observes the cor¬ 
ruption that exists everywhere. Vividly 
points up the relevance of Amos’ mes¬ 
sage for today.”) 

Southern Baptist Convention, Home 
Mission Board, Rev. Carter Bearden, 
1350 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30309. 

The following films in 16mm, b and 
w, sound and in the language of signs 
are available. Running time: about 20 


min. No charge for rental. Purchase 
price: $20.00 each. 

“Religion of Joy” 

“God’s Love” 

“Redeemed” 

“Greatest Discovery” 

“Law and Grace” 

“The New Birth” 

“A Soul Winner” 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
60614. The following captioned film¬ 
strips, in colors, are available: 

“The Little Pine Tree—the story of a 
magic Christmas,” 35 frames. Kinder¬ 
garten-Primary. $6.00. 

“How Santa Claus Came to America.” 
Primary-Intermediate. 28 frames. $6.00. 

“The Little Shepherd’s Gift.” 28 
frames. Primary-Intermediate. $5.50. 

“The Fir Tree.” 25 frames. Primary- 
Intermediate. $5.50. 

“Rudolph, The Red Nosed Reindeer.” 
40 frames. $6.00. 

“Hymns of the Nativity—No. 1” 50 
frames. $5.00. 

“Hymns of the Nativity—No. 2” 49 
frames. $5.00. 

Captioned Films for the Deaf, 624 
East Walnut St., Suite 223, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46204. The following 16mm cap¬ 
tioned films are available: 

“Day of Triumph,” color, 110 min. 
(“A drama about the remaining three 
years in the life of Christ in which he 
is shown as an unintended victim of a 
plot by Jewish patriots who see him as 
a possible leader in overthrowing Roman 
rule.”) 

“A Man Called Peter,” color, 119 min. 
(“A biography of Peter Marshall, the 
Scottish cleric immigrant who became 
the U.S. Senate chaplain. Describes the 
deep faith of a selfless man, surrounded 
by secular power, who preached a new 
vibrant, hopeful religion in the less- 
than-devout of world politics.”) 

“The Nun’s Story,” color, 151 min. 
(“Taken from Kathryn Hume’s factual 
book on a down to earth adventure of a 
Belgian nun who becomes a nurse at 


BABY CRY SIGNAL* . $38.00 

TELEPHONE SIGNAL* . $38.00 

*With volume control and dial 
WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL _$28.00 

With one Receiver for TTY, Baby Cry, 
Telephone and Door Bell Signals 

EXTRA RECEIVER . ...$18,00 

BUZZER _ $8.95 

VIBRA BED _$16.95 

DIGITAL CLOCK SIGNAL _$29.95 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for a brochure of different door bell signals 
Postpaid 

MCM (707) 542-4451 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive, Santa Rosa, C.?lif. 95401 


a mental hospital in Belgium and the 
Belgium Congo and her return to the 
outside world in the beginning of World 
War II.” 

“The Shoes of the Fisherman,” color, 
157 min. (“A Russian cardinal, released 
from Siberia, is named Pope, roams the 
streets of Rome to remain close to the 
people, meets with the Chinese Com¬ 
munists and finally pledges the financial 
resources of the church to feed the starv¬ 
ing people of China.”) 

“The Story of Ruth,” b&w, 132 min. 
(“This film touchingly portrays Ruth’s 
pagan upbringing and her first love for 
a Judean whom she marries on his 
deathbed, her fight for acceptance among 
her husband’s people and the romantic 
conflict in her new lover, Boaz.”) 

“The Bible,” color, 174 min. (“A spec¬ 
tacular film production of the early 
chapters of Genesis. It includes the 
Creation, the banishment of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise, and other events up 
to the time of Abraham.”) 

“David and Goliath,” color, 95 min. 
(“After David’s victorious battle with 
the giant, Goliath, the lad became Is¬ 
rael’s warrior king succeeding the aging 
King Saul, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Samuel, and winning the hand of 
Saul’s beautiful daughter.”) 

“Barabbas” b&w, 144 min. (“This is 
the beautiful and deeply moving story 
of a villain who is pardoned and set free 
in the place of Jesus Christ who is cruci¬ 
fied. The story is told against the back¬ 
ground of the Roman Empire; the hor¬ 
rors of the arena and the crucifixion.”) 

Seventh Day Adventists, Elder Caris 
H. Lauda, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20012. The following 
films are all 16mm films, in color, each 
lasting about 20 min. and presented in 
the language of signs: 

“Forgotten Riches” 

“The World’s Only Hope” 

“God Unfolds the Future” 

“God’s Space Capital” 

“Time Running Out” 

“How Sin Began” 

“Escaping Satan’s Trap” 

“How You Can Become a New Person” 
“Prayers That are Answered” 

“The Law and the Gospel” 

“The Lord’s Day” 

“The Sabbath Change” 

Joyce Motion Picture Co., 18702 Bry¬ 
ant St., Northridge, Calif. 91324. The 
following 16mm films, sound and color, 
are given in the language of signs. Run¬ 
ning time: approx. 20 min. Rental price: 
$25 for 3 days plus return postage. 

“Noah” 

“David and Goliath” 

“Abraham and Isaac” 

“Joseph,” Part I 
“Joseph,” Part II 
“Moses,” Part I 
“Moses,” Part II 

(Pi'esented as a public service by the 
Baptist Church of the Deaf, Calvary 
Baptist Church, 8th and H Sts., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001) 
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Remit to: National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 









RID EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Carl J. Kirchner, President 
Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
John S. Shipman, Secretary 
Lucile N. Olson, Treasurer 


Contributed Monthly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


P.O. Box 1339, Washington, D.C. 20013 

Editor 

Kenneth Huff, Member-at-Large 
Ralph Neesam, Member-at-Large 


Interpreting and the United Way 

Betty Steed, president of the Memphis 
chapter of TRID, informs us that the 
chapter’s efforts to secure funding of in¬ 
terpreting services by the United Way 
of Memphis have been successful. Fund¬ 
ing through this agency will begin Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1975. 

Why not work in your community to 
involve the United Way or Community 
Chest in funding interpreting services? 
You might get some valuable assistance 
from Betty Steed, 4890 Welchshire Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 38117. 

Georgia Generosity 

The Georgia Chapter of RID recently 
made a very generous donation of $200 
to the national office to be used as the 
office designates. A special thanks to 
each GRID member for this donation 
and for the hospitality extended to Carl 
Kirchner during his recent visit to 
Georgia. 

Local Distinguished Service Awards 

Why not recognize the service and 
professional skills of an interpreter in 
your local chapter? The RID now has 


plaques available for local awards. The 
walnut plaques measure 4" x 6" and have 
the sign for interpreter in raised hands 
and a silver plate for engraving. They 
may be ordered from the RID office; the 
price is $25 each. 

New Year's Greetings 

The RID Board extends to all best 
wishes for a fantastic new year. Let’s 
see 1975 as a year in which great strides 
are made in the field of interpreting 
and the rights of deaf Americans. 

* * * 

November 15, 1974 
Dear Chapter Presidents: 

There have been additional happen¬ 
ings since my October letter that need 
to be brought not only to your attention 
but also that of your membership. There¬ 
fore I am sending this letter to you and 
ask that you disseminate the informa¬ 
tion to your chapter members. In addi¬ 
tion, this letter will appear in the De¬ 
cember, 1974 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

RII) Personnel Changes 

As of November 15, 1974, Jane Beale 
Brouillette will be leaving the RID. She 


Edna P. Adler, Member-at-Large 

has been with us for three years and has 
been most helpful in our growth as an 
organization. The RID Board wishes her 
well and has appreciated her dedication 
and interest. The office will continue to 
function as it has in the past. Sue Rohrer 
will work for the RID on a part-time 
basis. I am working on a program to 
see that the RID office is covered five 
days a week and that there will be no 
interruption in our services to our mem¬ 
bers. There is no change in our address, 
phone number, inquiry procedures, etc. 

Evaluation Materials 

In my October letter, there was a 
wrong date listed as to when the RID 
evaluation materials will be available. 
These materials will be ready for use 
in mid-January 1975 instead of April 
1975 as listed in the letter. 

National Interpreter Training 
Consortium 

The National Interpreter Training Con¬ 
sortium (NITC) is now involved in con¬ 
ducting workshops for interpreters in 
the various states. The NITC and the 
RID are working together to see that 
deaf people receive the best possible in¬ 
terpreting services. Therefore, it is vital 
that your chapter provide whatever sup¬ 
port is needed at the state and local 
level to this training effort. 

Legal Workshop 

The Center for the Administration of 
Justice at Wayne State University, De¬ 
troit, with the assistance of the RID, 
conducted an intensive workshop to de¬ 
velop “signs” for the legal setting and 
criteria for the legal certification of in¬ 
terpreters. The workshop was held Oc¬ 
tober 20 - November 2 at Meadow Brook 
Hill, Rochester, Mich. Barbara Babbini 
Brasel co-ordinated the first phase of this 
project. As part of this project, two 
workshops will be held in 1975 for inter¬ 
preters holding CSC certificates. Further 
information regarding the workshops 
selections of participants, etc. will be 
forthcoming soon from the Center for 
the Administration of Justice. 

Deaf Awareness 

Our Public Relations campaign is 
really making itself felt on our society. 
Have your chapter and members done 
their part? 

Sincerely, 

Carl Kirchner, President 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

Gives you membership in one of / 


our 124 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

6701 West North Avenue • Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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HAZARDS of Deafness 

At Home 

19. The doorbell light flashes. You 
guess the men at the door to be salesmen 
since you can’t speechread or understand 
them. Taking a chance you tell them 
that you don’t care for any. Then the 
“salesmen” turn out to be delegates 
from a church or charity-collectors. 

20. While cleaning your house your 
vacuum sweeper’s cord is unintentionally 
pulled out. You continue to use the vac¬ 
uum for several minutes before you re¬ 
alize that it is off. Boy, do you feel 
dumb. 

21. You go to bed one beautiful night 
and wake up the next morning to find 
that your house was nearly blown away 
by a storm during the night and that 
you slept like a log through all of it. 

22. One day your baby has a tantrum 
when you are not watching and he 
knocks over a million things. Later, 
much later, you discover the results of 
his bad behavior and then have to de¬ 
cide whether or not to discipline the 
child for something which happened way 
back in “1492.” 

23. The neighbors in the apartment 
next to you have fights all the time and 
you are the only one around for miles 
who doesn’t know it. 

24. Your dishwasher goes wacky when 
a piece of silverware gets in the wrong 
place and you nearly go wacky when you 
find out about it, much too late. 

25. Something happens to your special 
doorbell light and a caller knocks and 
knocks until everyone else in the neigh¬ 
borhood open their doors. 

26. The toilet bowl flusher lodges and 
water runs for hours before you discover 
it. Then you wish you had bought some 
utility stock. 

27. You can’t phone friends to wish 
them a happy birthday or invite them 
to a poker party. But then, neither can 
anyone phone you when you’re in the 
bathtub. 

28. A friend is passing through your 
city and has no way of locating you since 
you have no phone and your name is not 
listed in the telephone directory. 

29. You forget to turn off the kitchen 
exhaust fan and it runs for hours. It’s 
amazing that your house didn’t make a 
take-off. 

30. Water drips from your kitchen 
sink all day and night, but it doesn’t get 
on your nerves until you receive your 
water bill. 

31. You purchase a nice little puppy 
which tries to talk to you with his cute 
bark but all you can see is his open 
mouth and pleading eyes. 

32. Your grandfather clock chimes 
every quarter hour on the hour and you 
never know you paid something for noth¬ 
ing since you don’t hear the beautiful 
chimes. 

33. You turn on your bathtub water 
and let it run and run until the bath¬ 
room is nearly flooded before you re¬ 
member. 


By ROY K. HOLCOMB 

34. You forget to turn off the garbage 
disposal until after the garbage has been 
ground and reground and taken nearly 
all the way to China. 

35. You slam the door unusually loud 
as you go out and neighbors think you 
must have been fighting with your wife. 

36. You put silver or dishes away and 
make enough noise to compare with the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

37. You leave the water faucet run¬ 
ning. Before you happen to go back into 
the bathroom again, enough water runs 
to fill Lake Ontario. 

38. Burglars come near your house 
during the night and your dog nearly 
barks its head off trying to warn you, 
but you sleep through everything as if 
your place was guarded by the entire 
U.S. Army. 

Encounters with Strangers 

39. A stranger asks you for a match, 
directions, or something behind your 
back or when he does not have your at¬ 
tention. You, of course, do not know it 
and say nothing. The stranger then 
gives you a “dirty” look when you do 
see his face and you wonder why. 

40. You are introduced to a stranger. 
You do not “catch” the name after sev¬ 
eral repetitions. You try to alibi your 
way out of the embarrassing situation 
by saying that people’s names are often 
difficult to speech read unless they are 
easy ones like Smith, Brown, Reed or 
Jones. Then the stranger’s name turns 
out to be Smith, Brown, Reed or Jones. 

41. You are waiting for an elevator 
and one opens in back of or to the side 
of you and you fail to notice it. Do you 
feel funny when you do see it! Then it 
is just your luck to have the door close 
on you as you get half way to the ele¬ 
vator. 

42. The pilot of your plane makes an 
announcement which you don’t hear. So 
you never know that your plane is flying 
624 miles an hour and that you just 
passed over the Grand Canyon on your 
left. 

43. A friend who has owed you ten 
bucks for ten years waves to you and 
shouts from across the street that he in¬ 
tends to pay you back today. You wave 
back happily and keep walking, not hav¬ 
ing heard his important message. 

44. You ask a friend to make a call 
for you, never knowing that the message 
that you wanted to give and what he 
actually said were as different as day and 
night. 

45. You are stopped by a policeman. 
When you reach for your pad, he reaches 
for his gun—he can’t take a chance. If 
you talk, your deaf speech may make 
him think you are a dangerous charac¬ 
ter. So you could be in real trouble 
either way. The best thing to do, it 
seems, is to act both deaf and dumb and 
not to say or do anything. 

46. You walk down the street and 
strangers ask you, and only you, for di¬ 


rections and you can’t pronounce your 
own name clearly. 

47. You demonstrate your speechread¬ 
ing abilities to the world. A guy says 
Wednesday and you think he says windy. 
He says Thursday and you think he says 
thirsty and invite him to a bar for a 
drink. 

48. You judge a person to be very nice 
by his appearance and manners, never 
knowing that his voice labels him as a 
big phoney. 

49. You walk down the street, look be¬ 
hind you and see no one, keep walking 
and then someone comes up beside you 
from nowhere and scares the living day¬ 
light out of you. 

50. You go to the bank on business. 
The bank clerk asks you something 
which you naturally don’t hear or under¬ 
stand. The clerk then repeats in a louder 
tone, alarming the other customers so 
that they look at you as if you were 
about to rob a bank. 

51. You are enjoying yourself with 
some deaf friends and some hearing guy 
gives you a note inquiring, “Can you 
read and write?” Of course, you write 
back to him that you can neither read 
nor write. 

52. You turn around at exactly the 
right moment when someone calls you. 
That person may then scratch his head 
and wonder if you really are deaf. He 
may never know that you often look 
around just to make sure that no one 
wants you and that all is right with the 
world. 

Deaf readers are invited to send in 
their “hazards” to Mr. Roy K. Holcomb, 
909A Village Circle II, Newark, Dela¬ 
ware 19711. 


ATTENTION! 

WANT TO KNOW WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED IN NEW JERSEY? 

READ . . . 

THE NEW JERSEY 

DEAF OBSERVER 

. . . N.J.'s Fine Deaf Newspaper 

Order Your Subscription 

for only $2.50 per year 
(First Issue Published Dec. 1973) 

The N. J. Deaf Observer is published bi¬ 
monthly, Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., May-June, July- 
Aug., Sept.-Oct., and Nov.-Dec., by The Deaf 
Press, Inc. 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE AND MAIL TO: 

The Deaf Press, Inc. 

P.O. BOX 143-DA LAVALLETTE. NJ 08735 
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DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 

STRAINING 

CENTElV 

New York University 

Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 


Berger Deaf Scholarship 
Program Enters Year II 

Through the foresight of Mr. Joseph 
Blum, prominent New York attorney, a 
program was established to assist deaf 
leaders to obtain degrees from New York 
University. Funds for the program have 
come from the Samuel A. and Katherine 
B. Berger Foundation. Grants are 
awarded to deaf students who meet NYU 
standards for admission and who exhibit 
the potential for leadership in the deaf 
community. 

The first Berger scholarships were 
awarded last year to Alan Ander, Glenn 
Anderson, Frank Bowe, Lily Corbett, 
Michelle Craig, Tamar Manor and Joan 
Tausik. The scholarships cover the ex¬ 
penses of interpreters, tutors and other 
extra expenses a deaf student incurs at 
a university. 

This year 15 scholarships have been 
awarded. The recipients are: Alan An¬ 
der, Glenn Anderson, Kristine Beaman, 
Philip Blasenheim, Frank Bowe, Lily 
Corbett, Alan Graham, Robert Harris, 
Daniel Langholtz, Carole Lazorisak, 
Tamar Manor, John Schroedel, Ruth 
Sturm, Joan Tausik and Laura Thomas. 

Here are brief sketches of two of the 
new Berger scholars. 

DANIEL LANGHOLTZ — Berger Deaf 
Scholar Daniel Langholtz finds his field¬ 
work with Rockland State Hospital Psy¬ 
chiatric Institute’s Deaf Unit an exciting 
and rewarding experience. Dan, who 
along with Allen Graham is one of the 
first two deaf students to enroll in 
NYU’s School of Social Work, appreci¬ 
ates the heavy emphasis his program 
places on fieldwork in New York City, 
which he calls “a social worker’s 
heaven.” 

His supervisor at Rockland, Marsha 
Fink, MSW, guides him in individual and 
group sessions with a wide variety of 
deaf patients referred to the Institute 
from throughout New York State. Dan 
also conducts group therapy sessions 
with Pi’s preventive mental health pro¬ 
gram and works with Bruce Sarlin, M.D., 
at the New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains. 

Sandwiched between his extensive 
fieldwork activities are six courses in 
social work at NYU. The Berger Deaf 



MODEL STATE PLAN COMMITTEE—Front, left to right: Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Myra Luker, Dale Romes- 
burg, Frank Bowe. Rear: Frank Gattas, Ronald Reese, Tony Ruscio, Rod Ferrell, Dr. Jerome D. Schein, 
Dick Melia, Doug Watson, Terry Kemp, Frederick C. Schreiber, Paula Marut (interpreter). 


Implementing The Model State Plan 
For Deaf Rehabilitation Clients 


Since its publication in November 
1973, the Model State Plan for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation of Deaf Clients 
(MSP) has received the support of nu¬ 
merous organizations in deafness and 
rehabilitation. Several states have ini¬ 
tiated implementation of the MSP. 
Others, however, encountered problems 
putting the plan into effect. In an effort 
to help the states resolve these prob¬ 
lems, Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Director 
of the RSA Office of Deafness and Com¬ 
municative Disorders, requested a con¬ 
ference on implementation of the Model 
State Plan. 

Accordingly, the Deafness Center con¬ 
vened a meeting of the persons respon¬ 
sible for the original plan to expand 
upon their work. Held at New York 
University, August 15-16, 1974, the con¬ 
ference developed guidelines for the 
implementation of the MSP, clarified 
several statements in the plan which had 
caused confusion and outlined a program 
to stimulate implementation of the plan 
in every state. Participants stressed the 
need for continuing support of the MSP 
by professional and consumer organiza¬ 
tions interested in deafness. 

The need for accurate data about the 
deaf population was recognized. The 
National Census of the Deaf Population, 


Scholars Fund provides financial assist¬ 
ance and interpreting services for Dan, 
who lives with his parents, Leo and 
Esther Langholtz, in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Dan graduated from Lexington School 
for the Deaf in 1970. He received his 
B.S. in Social Work at National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf in 1974. Talk¬ 
ing about his future, Dan says: “Social 
work has attracted me as a meaningful 
way to live and work. 1 hope to work 
where the need is great, to serve as a 
model for young deaf people entering 
the professions, and to help hgaring pro- 


the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and Youth and the National 
Center for Health Statistics have gath¬ 
ered, independently, important informa¬ 
tion. This information must be brought 
together and provided to the states in a 
form useful to them in implementing 
the Model State Plan. 

Another important concern of the par¬ 
ticipants was that the plan reflect signif¬ 
icant provisions of the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Act of 1973, which became 
law subsequent to the publication of the 
Model State Plan. The report of the 
conference details the relationship be¬ 
tween the MSP and the VR Act. 

Participating in the conference, in ad¬ 
dition to Dr. Williams, were Frank 
Bowe, Deafness Research & Training 
Center; Rod Ferrell, Gallaudet College; 
Frank Gattas, Ohio BVR; Terry Kemp, 
North Carolina DVR; Myra Luker, Ten¬ 
nessee DVR; Richard Melia, RSA; Craig 
Mills, Florida DVR; Ron Reese, Califor¬ 
nia DVR; Dale Romesburg, SRS Region 
V; Anthony Ruscio, SRS Region I; Fred¬ 
erick Schreiber, National Association of 
the Deaf; Jerome Schein, Deafness Re¬ 
search & Training Center; and Douglas 
Watson, Deafness Research & Training 
Center. 


fessionals better understand and work 
with hearing impaired people.” 

LAURA THOMAS — Berger Scholar 
Laura Thomas, a 1974 Gallaudet College 
graduate from Illinois, is working toward 
a master’s degree in deafness rehabilita¬ 
tion at NYU. In addition to carrying a 
heavy course load, Laura is working 
with families of emotionally disturbed 
deaf children who are participating in 
the Deafness Center’s project with Jun¬ 
ior High School No. 47, Manhattan’s 
school for deaf children. 

Laura attended oral classes for the 
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Daniel Langholtz 


deaf at Franklin School in Perkin, Ill., 
and at Morton Junior High School. She 
later transferred to the Illinois School 
for the Deaf in Jacksonville, where she 
completed the high school program in 
two years. Her family still lives in East 
Moline, Ill., and Laura hopes to return 
to her hometown after receiving her de¬ 
gree. 

An avid reader, Laura is preparing 
herself to become a counselor with deaf 
children. She is also interested in work¬ 
ing with elderly deaf people and expects 
eventually to enter the field of geriatrics. 
We know she will reach her goals. 

Brooklyn's Signing Museum 

Deaf children now have a special rea¬ 
son to feel welcome at the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum—the staff has learned 
to sign! Determined that deaf children 
should have full access to museums, 
Sylvia Miller, the Assistant Director of 
the Museum, requested that the Deaf¬ 
ness Center provide sign language in¬ 
struction for the museum staff. Ms. Mil¬ 
ler was particularly interested in open¬ 
ing the museum to students of nearby St. 
Frances de Sales School for the Deaf. 
Ms. Lily Corbett, a Communication Spe¬ 
cialist at the Deafness Center, conducted 
weekly classes over a three-month period 
for 13 museum employes, including sev¬ 
eral research assistants, animal care¬ 
takers and maintenance personnel. The 
response, Ms. Corbett notes enthusias¬ 
tically, was “superb.” 

When Marjorie Margolies, a reporter 
for WNBC-TV’s “News Center 4,” 
learned about the museum’s special in¬ 
terest in deaf children, she brought a 
camera crew to record the excitement. 
Her four-minute news story, broadcast 
twice in New York City, showed staff 
members and deaf children communicat¬ 
ing in sign language as they explored 
the museum. Ms. Margolies couldn’t 
help but get caught up in the excite¬ 
ment and concluded her story by sign¬ 
ing: “This is Marjorie Margolies, ‘News 
Center 4,’ at the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum.” 


Training Package Released 
For Afterclass Staff 

The Deafness Center has recently com¬ 
pleted a special training program for 
afterclass staff in residential schools for 
deaf children. The basic philosophy be¬ 
hind the program is that all deaf chil¬ 
dren need a 24-hour-a-day learning en¬ 
vironment. Dr. Doris Naiman, director 
of the project, worked with the entire 
residential school staff—administrators, 
teachers and dormitory counselors—to 
make the training program a success. 

Representatives from each participat¬ 
ing residential school were chosen as 
trainers and attended regional meetings 
to learn how to make afterclass life 
more effective in educating deaf stu¬ 
dents. When they returned to their 
schools, they shared their experiences 
with dormitory staff and tried out new 
ideas for the afterclass program. As a 
result of the increased emphasis on after¬ 
class life, dormitory counselors partici¬ 
pated in more activities, expressed 
greater job satisfaction and worked to 
improve their communication skills. 
Deaf children joined in a greater num¬ 
ber and variety of afterclass experiences 
and showed better interpersonal and so¬ 
cial skills. 

A comprehensive set of training mate¬ 
rials—a curriculum guide, a book of 
readings and a guide to gaining the co¬ 
operation of community colleges in the 
training effort—has been developed and 
distributed to all residential schools. 
Also included in the training package 
are two slide-sound shows and four vid¬ 
eotapes. These materials will assist 
schools in conducting inservice training 
programs for dormitory counselors. 

The Deafness Center Afterclass Proj¬ 
ect was supported in its early stages by 
the Social & Rehabilitation Service and 
in the final three years by the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped. The 
materials are being duplicated and dis¬ 
tributed under a special grant from 
BEH. 



Laura Thomas 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 

STRAINING 

CENTER. 

New York University 

Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 

☆ ☆ ☆ 



Dr. Doris Naiman discusses the afterclass program with Mr. Jan Repass, Head Teacher in the Junior High 
Department at the Governor Baxter School for the Deaf (Maine). 
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SY-VN MEN'S AND WOMEN'S TEAMS CAPTURE TWO VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENTS—The teams 
representing Silent Youth-Van Nuys (First Baptist Church of Van Nuys, Calif.), took first place in the 
Farwest Athletic Association of the Deaf Volleyball Tournament hosted by the Orange County Silent Athletic 
Club on September 14, 1974. In the men's division SY-VN crushed Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, 15-6 and 
15-4; Golden West College, 15-4, 15-4 and the host Orange club in the finals, 15-6 and 15-5. In the women's 
meet SY-VN defeated the stubborn team of Orange County SAC by scores of 15-11 and 16-14, and then 
played hard and finally won the championship by defeating Golden West College in three games, 12-15, 15-2 
and 15-5. SY-VN is the first club to capture both men's and women's titles in the history of the FAAD. 
The SY-VN teams then went to Dallas, Texas, to take part in the Southwest Volleyball Association of the 
Deaf volleyball championships, October 25-26, 1974. About 20 teams competed in the tournament. The SY-VN 
men's team easily won the championship by defeating the Dallas team in the finals, while the women's "6" 
also easily copped the title by beating the Austin team in the finals. This picture was taken immediately 
after the SWVAD meet, and the players representing SY-VN men's and women's teams are from left to 
right: FRONT ROW (sitting or kneeling) Ralston Walker (Youth Coordinator), Martin Florsheim (manager 
and secretary), Ron Bobby, Carol Siracusa, Ken Murashige (player, coach of men's teams and volleyball 
director), Rosie Attwell, Kimm Randolph. BACK ROW (Standing)—Brenda Brandon, Greg Wilson, Wanda 
Lacoure, Tony Oritz, Linda Oritz, Roger Murashige (coach of women's team), Nancy Long, Howie Seago. 
The Deaf Department of the Baptist Church provides opportunities for the youth to be involved in religious, 
athletic and social programs and with the hearing impaired taking the positions of leadership. 


DA Advertising 

Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


Grand Lodge Communication 

MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE 

ANCIENT DELTA GUILD 
FREE & ACCEPTED MASONS 

OF NORTH AMERICA 

Welcome to Festivities; 

Business Sessions for Delta Masons only 

MAY 26-29, 1976 

Ramada Inn, 901 N. Fairfax St. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


AMERICAN 

BICENTENNIAL 


SPIRIT OF '76 


Announcing 


Inquiries / Reservations /Contributions: 

Herbert L. Goodwin, Grand Junior warden 

3101 S. Manchester St., 116 
Falls Church, Va., 22044 


tty (703) 379-7343 (D.C. Metro) 


Watch 
International 
Ice Hockey 
Speed Skating 
Figure Skating 
Skiing in Action! 

Buy your combination ticket now!! 

$37.50 per person 

$37.50 Combination Ticket includes free 
afficiaI auto-bumper sticker. 


Registration .$2.00 

Program Book .$1.00 

Reception .$4.00 

Dance.$10.00 

Sports Events .$32.00 


(includes all hockey games, ice show, fig¬ 
ure skating, cross country skiing, speed 
skating) 

Total, 

if individually bought: $49.00 

Your Combination Ticket: $37.50 
You save: $11.50 

All motels and hotels are located within 
walking distance of one another in the 
Village of Lake Placid. 

Lodging and accommodation information 
along with an official hotel/motel form 
will be sent to those who purchase 
Combination Tickets. 

Please make checks/money orders 
payable to: 

1975 WGD/LAKE PLACID 



Wr. James Stern 
Combination Ticket Sales 
79 Hillside Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10040 

Enclosed is $_ 

for _ tickets @$37.50 

Send receipts to: 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City, State & Zip 


1975 World Winter Games for the 

Thursday January 30 
Friday January 31 

Saturday February 1 

Sunday February 2 

Monday February 3 

8:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 

Tuesday February 4 10:00 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 

Wednesday February 5 10:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

8:30 p.m. 

Thursday February 6 10:00 a.m. 

10:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

8:30 p.m. 

Friday February 7 10:00 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 

Saturday February 8 10:00 a.m. 

2:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. 

Sunday February 9 

Tfijs Schedule is subject to chang 


Deaf Schedule 


Arrival of athletes, officials and 
delegates from other countries 

Executive CISS Board Meeting 

CISS Congress 

CISS Congress 
Opening Ceremony 
Reception 

Cross Country Skiing 
Women's 5 kilometers 
Men's 15 kilometers 

Non-Stop Downhill Training 
Ice Hockey 
Ice Hockey 

Downhill Race 
Speed Skating 
Women's 1500 meters 
Men's 3000 meters 
Ice Hockey 

Slalom - two runs (men & women) 

Cross-Country Skiing 

Women's Relay 3x5 kilometers 

Cross-Country Skiing 

Men's Relay 3x10 kilometers 

Speed Skating 

Women's 500 meters 

Men's 500 meters 

Ice Hockey 

Giant Slalom 
Men (two runs) 

Women (one run) 

Speed Skating 
Women's 1000 meters 
Men's 1500 meters 
40-meter ski jumping 
Ice Hockey 
Exhibition Ice Show 

Cross Country Skiing 
Women's 10 kilometers 
Men's 30 kilometers 
Ice Hockey (final games) 

Awards Ceremony 
Closing Ceremony 
Dance - Entertainment 

Departure of athletes, officials and 
delegates 


without notice 
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Rev. Steve L. Mathis III Appointed 
Director Of International Center 

The Rev. Steve L. Mathis III, an in¬ 
ternationally known educator, minister 
and civic leader of the deaf, has been 
named director of the International Cen¬ 
ter on Deafness that has been estab¬ 
lished at Gallaudet College. As director 
of the Center Mr. Mathis is currently 
engaged in developing a master plan to 
aid in implementing what will be the 
major international activities of the in¬ 
ternational Center: collecting and dis¬ 
seminating information on deafness; pro¬ 
viding field services in the areas of 
training, technical assistance and con¬ 
sulting in foreign countries; instituting 
teacher and student exchange programs; 
and acting as a clearinghouse for inter¬ 
national research. The Center will work 
with and through numerous interna¬ 
tional organizations in achieving its 
goals. 

Discussing the objectives of the serv¬ 
ice-oriented Center, Mr. Mathis observed: 
“From its inception Gallaudet College 
has participated in international confer¬ 
ences on deafness and has enrolled for¬ 
eign students from many lands. The In¬ 
ternational Center on Deafness will pro¬ 
vide a formal organization to build upon 
this heritage as we develop closer bonds 
between nations and draw upon the 
knowledge and resources of the College 
in serving the needs of deaf persons in 
nations over the world.” 


Mr. Mathis brings to his new position 
more than 20 years of professional ex¬ 
perience and service in the field of deaf¬ 
ness. In the course of his career, he has 
attended many international meetings, 
presented papers, served on panels, 
visited and observed schools and pro¬ 
grams for the deaf in many nations and 
served in an advisory capacity for inter¬ 
national programs. 

A native of Flomaton, Fla., Mr. 
Mathis became totally deaf in childhood 
and was graduated from the Alabama 
School for the Deaf. Following gradua¬ 
tion from Gallaudet College in 1951 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
distinction, he went on to earn advanced 
degrees from Virginia Theological Sem¬ 
inary, St. Augustine’s College, England, 
and the University of Maryland, where 
he was elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

Since 1954, Mr. Mathis has been an 
ordained Episcopal minister to the deaf 
in Maryland, with associated rehabilita¬ 
tion services and adult education pro¬ 
grams. He organized and served as first 
principal of Carver School for the Deaf 
in Gambrills, Md., and has been an ad¬ 
junct professor for the Program in Deaf¬ 
ness at Western Maryland College. Dur¬ 
ing the 1973-74 academic year, he held 
the Powrie V. Doctor Chair of Deaf Stud¬ 
ies at Gallaudet College. 

Active in numerous professional or¬ 
ganizations, Mr. Mathis also is well 
known for his writings. He recently co¬ 
authored The Deaf Children in the Pub¬ 


lic Schools. His previously published 
works include The Church Ministry to 
the Deaf in the United States. 

Among his many honors and awards 
are Rhodes Scholar alternate (1950); 
Coach of the Year, Southeastern Athletic 
Association of the Deaf (1959); Pace¬ 
maker Award in Education (1967); Out¬ 
standing Citizen Award, City of Balti¬ 
more (1969) and Men of Achievement 
(1973). 




Approximate Size 

18 inch Necklace & Hand. S6.50 

Tie Tac: Dress Pin each. $5.50 

Collar Pin: Lapel Pin each. S5.50 

Hands are 24 karat gold electro-plated. 
Add $0.50 for postage & handling. 

Send for free Brochure to: 

ELECTROPLATING-NOVELTIES 
BY VICTORIA 

fSf; P. O. Box 9889 

*** . Little Rock, Ark. 72209 


28th ANNUAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

i^^ontltwest ^Athletic ^/Association of tire fjC^caf 

HEADQUARTERS: WHITE HOUSE INN • FEBRUARY 27 TO MARCH 1. 1975 

Sponsored by Baton Rouge Association of the Deaf • P. O. Box 692 • Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 


S.W.A.A.D. _ 

_$ 2.00 

Friday P.M. Games 

_ 2.50 

Saturday A.M. Games 

_ 3.50 

Saturday Championship Games_ 

_ 5.00 

Buffet and Grand Ball 

_15.00 

Program Book 

_ 2.00 

Total 

$30.00 

Combination Ticket 

22.50 

You Save 

_$ 7.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
TICKET OFFER 
A $13.00 SAVINGS 

Special rate combination ticket is $17.00 if you 
order before Feb. 14, 1975, and you save $13.00 
after Feb. 15, 1975, the combination ticket is 
$22.50. A big savings advantage to these who 
buy their tickets before the deadline—Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1975. 

Make out check or money order payable to 
S.W.A.A.D. Fund. And mail to Nicholas Imme, 
P. O. Box 65089, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 


General Chairman 

Archie Kuyrkendall 

P. O. Box 65089 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806 


Secretary 

Patti Moss 

P. O. Box 65089 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806 


Hotel Reservation 

Huey Barbin 

P. O. Box 65089 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806 


Ticket Chairman 
Nicholas Imme 
P. O. Box 65089 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70806 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Jess M. Smith, President Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 



N.A.D. President's Message 

Jess M. Smith, President 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


The NAD Executive Board will be meeting in Silver Spring, 
Md., January 31, February 1-2, 1975. The agenda is still develop¬ 
ing but will center around reassessment of current conditions and 
priorities, including Seattle Convention mandates. Executive 
Board meetings between conventions have become more and 
more vital to the overall NAD operations. While certain issues 
can be handled by mail, no substitute exists for assemblage. 

Board meetings can get loo involved and bog down in details. 
We are all trying to come up with a list of the most vital issues 

(or problems) to tackle at the forthcoming meeting. 

* :|: * 

This month’s Message is a good time to restate the objectives 
of the NAD, as stated in the Preamble to its Bylaws: 

Preamble 

a. The National Association of the Deaf shall be the focal 
point of the activities of all Cooperating Member Associations in 
promoting the welfare of the deaf in educational measures, in 
employment, and in any other field pertaining to or affecting the 
deaf of America in their pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and privileges as citizens. The 
National Association shall cooperate with educational institutions 
in their efforts to foster total growth among young people through 
sponsorship of a Junior National Association of the Deaf. 

b. It shall cooperate with its Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tions through their presidents or their appointed Representatives, 
and give assistance to the Cooperating Member Associations, 
when requested, in state or local activities pertaining to the wel¬ 
fare of the deaf. It shall apprise the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations as to conditions and trends which may affect the deaf, 
and the Cooperating Member Associations shall likewise apprise 
the National Association as to such conditions and trends wherein 
its assistance may be needed. The National Association will 
assist the Cooperating Member Associations, when requested, by 
preparation of publicity material, by giving counsel as to proce¬ 
dure, by writing letters, and by any other helpful means. 

c. The National Association of the Deaf shall be in fact a 
federation of Cooperating Member Associations of the deaf, and 
it shall also render assistance when possible to individual deaf 
persons and local groups of deaf persons. It shall cooperate with 
other organizations of and for the deaf, with educational organiza¬ 
tions, and with organizations of parents of deaf children in any 
measure its officers or its Executive Board or its membership 
may deem important in promoting the interests of the deaf. Its 
members shall be the individual members of the Cooperating 
Member Associations and others who may be eligible although not 
members of Cooperating Member Associations. 

d. While the National Association of the Deaf is controlled 
essentially by the Cooperating Member Associations through a 
system of representative government, it has no control over the 
internal affairs or the finances of the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations. 

❖ # * 

In a subsequent Message, we intend to elaborate on each of 
the four sections (a. b, c, d) of the above Preamble. For the 
time being, we would like to point out that assistance to Co¬ 
operating Member (state) Associations is largely a matter of 
NAD financial resources. That is all the more reason to ask for 
all-out efforts in Halex House mortgage retirement, as planned 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Ralph H. White. 

The NAD, at the Seattle Convention, budgeted for services to 
state associations. Elimination of the mortgages would make 
possible more such direct assistance. Perhaps the current “re¬ 
cession" means that the timing of the fundraising campaign is 


far from favorable. As President, we are inclined to appeal 
for mass support rather than for sizeable contributions from a 
relatively few. Giving should lead to involvement—or at least 
a feeling of belonging. 

Gimmicks are fine but tend to be limited in effectiveness. The 
NAD is—or should be—an organization for all the deaf of the 
United States because, as stated in Section a of the Preamble, 
the objective is in promoting the welfare of the deaf —all the deaf. 

Indications are that the Miss Deaf America Pageant will be 
retained as a feature of the Houston Convention in 1976—apart 
from the Cultural Program if it is continued. State associations 
are urged, therefore, to plan for competition in 1975 under the 
same rules governing entries in the past. 

After the Executive Board meeting a month hence, we expect 
confirmation of the above and announcement of a Pageant di¬ 
rector. 

* * 

Following the Seattle Convention, Dr. Sam Block was requested 
to develop an NAD position paper urging consideration of qualified 
deaf persons for administrative positions in schools and pro¬ 
grams for the deaf. This paper has been sent to practically every 
listed educational facility in the United States. 

This position paper has been well received. Numerous super¬ 
intendents and administrative heads have written the NAD Home 
Office to state they have an open policy; some list deaf persons 
now serving in administrative capacities or they vow willingness 
to search for and consider deaf candidates for future openings. 

In a later column, we will try to list the schools and programs 
which have deaf individuals in key positions—a sort of Roll of 
Honor. 

❖ * * 

Another NAD position paper will be ready soon—on the subject 
of mainstreaming of the hearing impaired. Again, we wish to 
emphasize the need for state associations to monitor trends in 
their respective states. 

Some mainstreaming is brought about by state legislation and 
funding. Some is the result of rules and procedures. Sometimes 
efforts are subtle and in near secrecy. “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty" or meaningful educational opportunities. 

* * * 

Elsewhere in this issue is an announcement about the 1975 
COSD Forum to be held in Atlanta in March. Time is short for 
adequate publicity, but we hope that state associations and other 
organizations of the deaf will send representatives to Atlanta to 

keep abreast of trends as they affect the deaf. 

* * * 

We had expected to announce this month additional committee 
chairmen and the filling out of previously announced committees, 
but the wheels have been turning more slowly than expected. We 
are glad to report, however, the feasibility study for a tabloid 
newspaper for the deaf is well underway. Chairman is Dr. Rob¬ 
ert G. Sanderson: Committee members so far are Eugene Peter¬ 
sen and A1 Van Nevel. 

We hope the above committee will have a preliminary report 
in about three months. We are asking that other committees 
submit interim reports up to the Houston Convention in 1976. 


Vllth World Congress of the Deaf 

Washington, D.C. July 31—August 8,1975 

"Full Citizenship for All Deaf People" 
(Watch these pages for detailed information.) 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


Merry Christmas! Happy New Year! With this we are chock¬ 
ful of holiday cheer and good wishes for the New Year. We had 
a good number of Christmas presents this month and are ex¬ 
tremely pleased to be able to share them with you. 

The first is confirmation from the Internal Revenue Service 
of maintenance of our tax-exempt status. As far as this writer 
knows we have never had a review of this since 1949. Thus it 
was with considerable nervousness that we faced the IRS Review 
although we have always made extraordinary efforts to adhere 
to the letter of the law. Still there were collective sighs of relief 
when we received official notification that we were still “Kosher.” 

A second Christmas package comes in the form of the pre¬ 
viously mentioned film package. Filming has finally been com¬ 
pleted and despite all the technical problems that have been 
plaguing us since summer, we have managed to come very close 
to our original game plan and will be taking orders now for the 
starter package of a projector, a copy of “A Basic Course in 
Manual Communication” and five of the 11 cartridges which cover 
the entire book. The basic package has a retail price of $25. The 
subsequent cartridges will be $4 each. 

A third present is in the form of our new Public Information 
Officer, Ms. Amy Gordon. Ms. Gordon comes to us with an ex¬ 
tensive editorial and governmental background and no misinfor¬ 
mation about deafness and deaf people. Between Dr. Bushnaq, 
Dr. Garretson and the Executive Secretary she will undergo an 
intensive in-service training program. In the meantime her 
editorial skills will be available to handle the ever growing pile 
of manuscripts that are being submitted for publication. 

Along with Ms. Gordon we also have Ms. Nancy Connor. Nancy 
is taking up where Angela Thames left off with the state as¬ 
sociations. She will, however, also serve as an interpreter and 
will work with Ms. Gordon in an effort to develop better lines of 
communication between the Home Office and the state associa¬ 
tions. In this area we will continue our efforts to get full data 
from the state associations. 

At this point we have just completed a survey of licensing re¬ 
quirements for deaf drivers in the United States. While there 
were no astonishing facts—we at least have a complete docu¬ 
mentation on hand. 

We also have a new scheme on increasing membership in the 
State Associations. In order to see if it will work, we will need 
to go back to all non-responding states to get information on 
dues, etc. But we feel we now have the manpower to follow 
through. 

Between times the Executive Secretary has been on the go— 
with travel ranging from Mexico City to Baltimore and down¬ 
town D. C. In October, it was the National Rehabilitation As¬ 
sociation convention in Las Vegas. While it is not easy to assess 
the benefits of such meetings, especially since programs on deaf¬ 
ness do not attract “standing room only” crowds, we do believe 
that there are enough benefits to justify the expense. For ex¬ 
ample, we have just finished a Wz day workshop on the needs 
of the severely disabled which was conducted by the NRA for 
the Urban Institute which is charged with making recommenda¬ 
tions to Congress. Only about 30 people were involved and only 
one of the 30 was deaf which I have to ascribe to the fact that 
the NAD is an active NRA participant. 

We also took part in the effort to override the President’s veto 
of the rehabilitation amendments. While I must say that it 
was obvious that most of the other organizations of or for the 
handicapped are on better terms and have closer relations with 
Congress than we have—I also want to note that we had a better 
organizational structure and while none of our correspondents 
was calling his Congressmen by their first names—they were 


getting through and successfully—more so than many other 
disability groups. And we are proud of the help we got and 
the override that resulted. 

In November, the Executive Secretary was in Houston and 
later Mexico City. The Houston visit was long overdue and 
related mainly to the 1976 NAD Convention for which the TAD 
has nominated Ralph White as general chairman. This is sched¬ 
uled for the Shamrock Hilton Hotel and from all indications we 
are in for a real Texas-size treat in ’76. First of all, Texans 
as everybody knows—go all out and if there is any brand of 
hospitality better than that of Texas—tell me where. The TAD, 
the Houston people and the Houston Chapter of the Texas Society 
of Interpreters for the Deaf not only provided red carpet treat¬ 
ment but all determined that when people talk about NAD con¬ 
ventions, the 1976 one will be THE one. 

In addition to that meeting, the Executive Secretary met with 
TAD President Gwendel Butler and NAD Board Member Carl 
Brininstool, and on Monday spoke to the Parent Professional 
Section of the TAD following a visit to Lee College in Baytown. 
This was also an eye-opener. Being accustomed to Texas brags, 
it is usual to take everything with a large dose of salt. But we 
had the opportunity to talk privately with many of the students, 
and they were all very glowing in their reaction in their pro¬ 
grams. This, I guess, is the highest praise there is—because it 
is hard to find students who feel satisfied with what they are 
getting. 

From Houston we went to Mexico City for the American 
Anthropological Association meeting which incorporated among 
its several hundred meetings, one symposium in Linguistics on 
Sign Language. That took up all of a half day but was one of the 
best things that have happened to us in a long, long time. The 
Linguistics Research Laboratory at Gallaudet put together a first 
class program and one whose significance cannot be overrated. 
It seems to me that more attention ought to be focused on what 
Dr. Stokoe and his staff are doing in this area because their 
efforts will open many doors such as support from the bilingual 
education act and foreign language services which are not yet 
accorded to deaf people. It is somewhat ironic that on the same 
campus we find two highly diverse activities—one aimed at 
establishing the language of signs as a true language and the 
other aimed at making it into a watered down version of visible 
English or whatever it is called today. 

We were also fortunate in having the Rev. Canon Thomas Sut¬ 
cliffe and his charming wife, Brenda, with us for a time. Canon 
Sutcliffe is a member of the Bureau of the World Federation of 
the Deaf and a good part of his time was taken up with visit¬ 
ing Gallaudet College. But we also did some serious discussion 
of establishing closer relationships between the British Deaf 
Association and the NAD, as befitting to English speaking organ¬ 
izations of the deaf. One effort will be to make the BDA the 
sole European agent for NAD publications. While the majority 
of our material is related in some way to sign language and thus 
inappropriate for our British cousin’s needs—we do have other 
material, and it could very well be that at some future time we 
may end up with a common sign language as well. Still on the 
meeting-go-round—the Executive Secretary has been involved 
with the Maryland Commission on Aging. While this is a state 
program—because it relates to the hearing problems and thus 
has a spill over for other states—the once-a-week trips to Balti¬ 
more seem justified. More recently we took part in a NRA-spon- 
sored meeting on the needs of the Severely Disabled for the 
Urban Institute. This one and a half day meeting in Washington 
was aimed at identifying needs and solutions for the severely 
disabled which includes the deaf. Only the NAD was there to 
represent the deaf consumer although we were fortunate in hav¬ 
ing Dr. Jerome Schein of the Deafness Research & Training Cen¬ 
ter and Charlie Hill, the Executive Director of the PRWAD, to 
provide professional backup on needs of the deaf. 

With the holidays on us, we are shaking heads over our Christ¬ 
mas bills and getting ready for the NAD Executive Board meet¬ 
ing scheduled for January 31-February 2. In between times we 
are working closer with WGBH in its captioned news program. 
The Executive Secretary is assisting in a report on the extra 
income tax exemption and will be interviewed by the station in 
January. So don’t say you weren’t warned! 
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NAD To Launch Nationwide Fundraising Campaign 
For Retirement Of Halex House Mortgage 


Through a directive from Jess M. Smith, 
President of the National Association of 
the Deaf, a committee to conduct an exten¬ 
sive national fundraising campaign to re¬ 
tire the Halex House mortgage has been 
established. Chaired by Ralph H. White 
of Texas, the committee recently an¬ 
nounced its goal of raising, at least, $50,000 
in 1975 and $75,000 in 1976. The first con¬ 
tribution fittingly came from Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. 

In accepting the chairmanship, White 
said: “No doubt this is an ambitious proj¬ 
ect, but I am confident that the deaf peo¬ 
ple of America will respond to the chal¬ 
lenge that I am presenting to them. I 
am equally confident that parents of deaf 
children and professionals serving the 
deaf will want to assist in this worthwhile 
campaign. What more appropriate way is 
there for us to say “Thank you” to an or¬ 
ganization which has been instrumental 
in bringing about a greater public aware¬ 
ness of deafness and understanding of the 
needs of deaf people.” 

Previous efforts of “spontaneous” fund¬ 
raising which was sparkplugged by donat¬ 
ing a square foot in Halex House for $28.70 
have resulted in contributions of almost 
$50,000 since Halex House was purchased 
in 1971. The result was that the original 
$97,000 second trust has been reduced to 
$21,000 today. 

To achieve the national goal, White is 
challenging each state to come up with 
five times its quota in 1975 and six times 
its quota in 1976 all going to the retirement 
of the mortgage. The slogan is: 

FIVE IN "75"; SIX IN "76" 

Using the 1973 state quotas as a basis 
for determining goals for each state, the 
committee has assigned the following as 
minimum amounts for the states to raise 
in 1975: 


Alaska _ $ 195.00 

Alabama _ $1,462.50 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 772 50 

California _ 2,850.00 

Colorado _ 952.50 

Connecticut _ 285.00 

Florida .. 1,867.00 

Georgia _ 1,665.00 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 1,907.50 

Indiana _ 3,335.00 

Iowa _ 210.00 

Kansas _ 802.50 

Kentucky _ 1,485.50 

Louisiana _ 870.00 

Maryland _ 990.00 

Michigan _ 3,157.50 

Minnesota _ 5,730.00 

Mississippi _ 412.50 

Missouri _ 2,145.00 

Montana _ 555.00 

Nebraska _ 1,065.00 

New England Gallaudet Association _ 502.50 

New Jersey _ 1,792.00 

New Mexico _ 765.00 

Nevada _ 

New York _ 2,557.50 

North Carolina _ 1,140.00 

North Dakota __ 165.00 

Ohio __- 4,020.00 

Oklahoma_ 1,035.00 

Oregon_ 1,207.50 

Pennsylvania _ 930.00 

South Carolina _ 1,672.50 

Tennessee _ 615.00 

Texas _ 2,325.00 

Utah _ 645.00 

Virginia _ 1,522.50 

West Virginia _ 787.50 

Washington _ 2,092.50 

Wisconsin _ 2,100.00 

District of Columbia (Gallaudet College) 7,500.00 


All contributions will be earmarked 
specifically for the retirement of the 
Halex House mortgage. Contributors will 
be permanently listed in a plastic-bound 
book or on plaques permanently fixed to 
the walls in Halex House. State associa¬ 
tions and individuals should send contribu¬ 
tions directly to: 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

The Home Office will compile a list of 
names of people and acknowledge these 
contributions and send copies to the chair¬ 
man of the committee. This information 
will be included in monthly reports giving 


the status of the fund and activities of 
each state geared to this campaign to be 
printed in The Deaf American. 

Goal - - - - $50,000 in "75" 

Thousands 
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Now let's go! It's 

FIVE IN "75"; SIX IN "76"! 

4: * * 


The National Association 
of the Deaf 

New Members 


Edith L. Abbott - Pennsylvania 

Carol Adler - Michigan 

Mrs. Roy H. Ball _ South Carolina 

Mrs. Paul Bayusik _ Connecticut 

Susan Berlow _ Illinois 

Carl E. Berry III - Virginia 

Donald L. Berry - Rhode Island 

Mr. and Mrs. John Coggins-Peckham _ Texas 

R. V. Currey _ Iowa 

M. R. Denison _ Arizona 

Joan C. Dochtermann _ New York 

Samuel E. Dorsey _ Missouri 

Dr. Jerry Drennan _ Texas 

Kathy Driskill _ Tennessee 

Thomas Freebairn _ New York 

Robert R. Fuller _ New York 

Janet Gagain _ Maryland 

Eugene Gilson _ Iowa 

Gloria O. Gonzalez _ Florida 

Marjorie L. Gunn - Washington 

Sammie Rhea Halstead _ Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Harper_California 

Pamela Heinze _ Illinois 

Racey Lee Hillman _ Nebraska 

Mary Hopkins_ Florida 

Harold L. Huntley, Jr. _ New Hampshire 

Timothy M. Karman _ Maryland 

Becky Kessell _ Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Levenson _ New Jersey 

Donald R. Lurwick_West Virginia 

Kathy Magilvy _ Illinois 

Rev. Raphael Marzilli _ Pennsylvania 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mather _ Illinois 

Mrs. Sharon Miller _ Illinois 

Michael L. Moore _ Texas 

Louise A. Mortimer _ Maryland 

Leo M. Moss _ Maryland 

Rosanna Osborn _ California 

William J. Randall _ Maryland 

Susan Rankin _ Illinois 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Parker _ Michigan 

Phil Parker _ Canada 

Nan Robbins _ Massachusetts 

Ress Rosner _ Connecticut 

Patricia Sanders _ Alaska 

Harold Smalley _ District of Columbia 

Mrs. Robert J. Smith _ Washington 

Irene M. Spaneas_ Maryland 

Deborah Ann Sullivan _ Maryland 

William Dean Swaim _ California 

Clyde and Thelma Teeple _ California 

Arthurlene G. Towner _ California 

Charlotte E. Walker _ South Carolina 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Kleberg (In memory 


of Ludwig Fischer) ___ $ 5.00 

Esther Peterson (In memory of R. F. 

Freeburg) _ 10.00 


INCREASED PAYMENTS 


Marjorie Clere _$ 180.00 

Nanette Fabrav Fan Club_ 49.00 

Clara S. Nesgood _$1,160.00 


*** frdlt £1. 



■ ' vS - 
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PRESENTATION—Dr. Andrew S. Adams (seated), Commissioner, Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
is beaming at his presentation copy of "The Deaf Population of the United States." The onlookers are, 
left to right, Marcus T. Delk, Jr., Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Jim Burress, Dr. Jerome D. Schein and Frederick 
C. Schreiber. 
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1975 


School Without Walls 


• LEADERSHIP 


» CITIZENSHIP 


SCHOLARSHIP 


LEARNING BY DOING 


OUTH 


EADERSHiP 



ACCREDITED 

CAMP 

AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN BEFORE CHOOSING 


Session 1 

June 17 — July 18 


Session 2 


July 22 — August 22 


The ultimate goal of ttie leadership program is to 
help the students gain a sense of direction and 
initiative par excellence. Specific purposes of 
the program. 

® Develop individual goals, motivation and 
creativity 

® Provide leadership experience and training 
® Offer a unique academic, work and recrea¬ 
tional environment. 

• Provide a challenging, stimulating and 
relevant summer experience. 

In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 


ACADEMIC OFFERINGS 

Social science 
Language arts 
Debates 
Dramatics 
Public speaking 
Panel discussions 
Workshops 

Life saving and safety 
Nature study 
Fireside topics 

CAMP PROJECTS 

Paint parties 
Totem pole building 
Repair work 
Fireplace building 
Walk building 
Camp beautification 
Barbecue pit building 
Tree planting 


Sailing 
Water skiing 
3-day canoe expedition 
In and out of state field trips 
Hiking 

Touch football 
Softball 
Hayrides 
Volleyball 
Archery 


ling 


Swir 
Fishing 
Treasure hunts 
Dancing 
Boating 
Campouts 
Cookouts 
Bull sessions 
Bowling 


Hatrak Survival Program 


* * * 


jt J.aJ.rU Ora 


J L tk. YljtOb 




SWAN 

LAKE 

LODGE 

Pengilly 

Minnesota 


Please write for more information or apply directly to: 
YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 4«205 





Television For Hearing Impaired Audiences 

By THOMAS FREEBAIRN and MARTIN STERNBERG 


We are here tonight because we are in¬ 
terested in teleVISION. We want to make 
television more visible, more understand¬ 
able and more enjoyable for people who 
cannot hear well enough to understand 
most current television programs. We 
are interested in how visual improve¬ 
ments can be made, in the problems that 
television stations face and in what we as 
interested individuals can do. 

People in the television industry are 
often surprised to learn that television— 
which is so obviously a visual medium— 
is not visual enough for people with hear¬ 
ing loss. Over the past few years increas¬ 
ing numbers of television broadcasters 
have become aware that many standard 
production techniques make television ex¬ 
tremely difficult to understand for deaf 
and hard of hearing people. Off-camera 
narration, not enough full-face shots, the 
small size of the picture (and especially of 
the lips), the two-dimensional nature of 
the screen and the shortage of captions all 
add up to making television difficult for 
deaf people to understand and enjoy. 

These broadcasters are also beginning 
to realize that a large part of television’s 
potential market is being underserved or 
not served at all. People who do not 
watch television do not see the sponsors’ 
commercials. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that one of 
the first questions television broadcasters 
ask is: How many people are you talking 
about? The answer is: Millions. Over 13 
million people in the United States have 
a significant hearing loss. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are totally un¬ 
able to hear—rather it means that they 
may be able to hear some things, but often 
not enough to fully understand what is be¬ 
ing said. Of this number, about 1.5 to 2 
million people are deaf. And about one- 
half million people became deaf at birth 
or during their school years. 

The next question is: How does the tele¬ 
vision broadcaster reach deaf and hard of 
hearing people? The simplest answer is 
that he makes programs more VISUAL. 
At the same time, he does not want to lose 
his regular audience of hearing people. So, 
he reaches a compromise. The easiest 
times for him to include special visual 
information are: 1) when the content of 
the program in question is about deaf¬ 
ness or hearing loss and 2) when the pro¬ 
gram can be considered a genuine public 
service. An example of the first case is 
the recent feature on the Today Show 
about the experimental ear surgery of 
Drs. Howard and William House at the 


The original version of this paper was prepared 
as a speech at the request of the Empire State As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, the New York City Civic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and the New York City Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf. It was presented 
by Martin Sternberg to the Forum on Television for 
nearing Impaired Audiences, New York City, April 
19, 1974. The authors extend special thanks for 
assistance in preparation of the manuscript to Frank 
Bowe, Ruth Brown Sturm, Max Friedman and Taras 
Denis. 


Ear Research Institute in Los Angeles. 
The program was produced by NBC-TV 
and included space for sign language in¬ 
terpreter, Ms. Carol Tipton, from the Deaf¬ 
ness Research & Training Center. 

An example of a public service program 
is the five-minute morning news summary 
for deaf people. The best known example 
is the Newsign-4 program produced by 
KRON-TV, San Francisco which features 
Jane Wilk, a deaf newscaster who signs 
for herself. 

The How of Television 

In general terms, there are three ways 
to reach deaf and hard of hearing people 
on television. 

• The first is to add sign language. 

® The second is to add captions. 

® The third is to make original pro¬ 
grams from scratch. 

Each has its special advantages—and 
disadvantages. All three approaches are 
being tried across the country. 

Adding Sign Language 

Adding sign language is the easiest, 
fastest and cheapest production method 
for adding visual supplement. For exam¬ 
ple, the TV broadcaster can add a small 
insert or “window” in which someone uses 
sign language. This person may be an 
interpreter or may be a deaf person, de¬ 
pending upon the particular circumstances 
of the program. These signs can be re¬ 
corded “live”—that is, at the same time 
that the action of the program is recorded. 
Several stations around the country are 
adding sign language to their programs. 
NBC used an insert on its program series 
Watch Your Child for a full season. And 
two or three Sunday morning shows, in¬ 
cluding the public affairs program, Chris¬ 
topher Close-Up, regularly use a sign lan¬ 
guage insert. 

Results of these efforts have been en¬ 
couraging. Audience evaluation surveys 
conducted by New York University’s Deaf¬ 
ness Research & Training Center have 
shown good reactions to these programs 
from the deaf community. 

The flexibility of the sign language in¬ 
sert method, its low cost, and its simplicity 
are very attractive. However, the sign 
language insert still has some important 
disadvantages: 1) not all deaf and hard 
of hearing people know sign language; 2) 
some hearing people object to seeing the 
signs on television and 3) some screen 
space is taken up by the sign language 
insert, requiring careful placement and 
planning of the insert. Nevertheless, sign 
language remains the most popular choice 
for broadcasters. 

Adding Captions 

A second way of making television more 
visual is to add captions. Captions can 
reach many more people than sign lan¬ 
guage can. Whereas the audien.ce for sign 


language inserts in primarily deaf people, 
captions reach both deaf people and hard 
of hearing people. 

There are two kinds of captions: “open” 
captions and “closed” captions. We should 
be very careful not to confuse the two 
kinds of captions. The most common kind 
is “open” captions, which can be seen on 
every TV set tuned to a particular station. 
For instance, you have probably seen the 
batting averages and scores in televised 
baseball games. Most TV stations around 
the country are able to produce programs 
and emergency bulletins which have at 
least some “open” captions in them. 
“Closed” captions on the other hand are 
still very new and very experimental and 
can be received only by people who 
have specially modified television sets. 
“Closed” captions therefore are not yet 
widely available. 

Lets’ discuss the “open” captions first. 
One of the most exciting current television 
projects for deaf people is sponsored by 
station WGBH-TV, Boston, which produces 
a captioned version of the evening news. 
WGBH is a Public Broadcasting Service 
station—an educational station. Each 
evening WGBH receives the ABC-TV Net¬ 
work’s 6:00 p.m. Evening News. WGBH 
captions the program during the next five 
hours and then broadcasts the captioned 
version later that same night at 11:00 
p.m. to deaf and hearing impaired people 
in the Boston area. The program has been 
such a success that many other stations 
around the country have wanted it also. 
So, WGBH got permission from the ABC- 
TV Network so that their special captioned 
version could be sent to several other 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) sta¬ 
tions on the East Coast as well. So far, 11 
stations have carried the program. 1 
WGBH hopes that the program can even¬ 
tually be sent to PBS stations all around 
the country. 

Now, the catch is that each PBS station 
which receives the program from WGBH 
must secure permission from the local 
ABC affiliate station in that area before 
the captioned news can be broadcast there. 
In many areas the local ABC affiliate is 
simply not willing to give such permis¬ 
sion. 

News is not the only kind of program 
which can have open captions. In fact, 
news is by far the hardest kind of pro¬ 
gram to caption because there is so little 
time to complete the work. 


(1) Eastern Educational Television Network mem¬ 
ber stations which broadcast the captioned version 
of the ABC Evening News offered by WGBH-TV 
Boston. 


station 

Channel 

Location 

WGBX 

44 

Boston, Massachusetts 

WGBY 

57 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

WCBB 

10 

Lewiston, Maine 

WMEB 

10 

Orono, Maine 

WMED 

13 

Calais, Maine 

WMEM 

10 

Presque Isle, Maine 

WNJT 

52 

Trenton, New Jersey 

WNJS 

23 

Camden, New Jersey 

WITF 

33 

Hersey, Pennsylvania 

WETA 

26 

Washington, District of Columbia 

WXXI 

21 

Rochester, New York 
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Also, captions need not always be dis¬ 
played on the screen for every word that 
is spoken in the program. It is surprising 
how much improvement just a few crucial 
captions can make in a sports event, or 
a newscast, or a weather report or almost 
any program. It is very important to 
remind TV stations that even a small ef¬ 
fort by them can make a big difference. 

Now, back to closed captioning. The 
Public Broadcasting Service has supple¬ 
mented a few of their programs using a 
special signal which includes these closed 
captions. The closed captions on these 
programs can be seen by viewers who 
have a special black box adaptor attached 
to their television set. This adaptor box 
receives and decodes the electronic signals 
which carry the captions, and then dis¬ 
plays the captions on the screen. How¬ 
ever, these black box adaptors can help 
only with those programs which have 
been supplemented with the special closed 
captions to begin with. On other pro¬ 
grams. nothing happens. 

So, in theory closed captions are ex¬ 
tremely exciting. But now we must wait 
for the hardware and the economics to 
catch up with the theory. 

One of the major reasons that broad¬ 
casters do not want to use open captions 
is that they are afraid hearing viewers 
might object. In fact, hearing viewers do 
often complain about captions when they 
see them on the screen. Closed captions 
are a solution to these complaints because 
closed captions appear only on television 
sets which have the special adaptor boxes 
attached to them. So, hearing people 
never see the captions. 

We hope that over the next few years 
closed captions will develop from the ex¬ 
perimental stage to the practical stage so 
that they can be available to many people 
who are deaf or who have hearing losses. 

Several PBS television stations around 
the country are cooperating in the field 
tests. They include: WNYC-TV, New 
York City; WETA-TV, Washington, D.C.; 
KCET-TV, Los Angeles, Calif.; KLRN-TV, 
Austin, Texas; KOAP-TV, Portland, Ore.; 
KTWU-TV, Topeka, Kan.; KSPS-TV, Spo¬ 
kane, Wash.; WMAA-TV, Jackson, Miss.; 
WEDH-TV, Hartford, Conn.; KTCA-TV, St. 
Paul, Minn.; KRMA-TV, Denver, Colo.; 
and WJCT-TV, Jacksonville, Fla. If one 
of these stations is in your city, perhaps 
you would like to see one of the special 
captioned programs yourself. Contact 
them for the time and place of the next 
viewing. Their addresses should be in 
your local telephone directory. 

We urge television broadcasters to keep 
an eye on this closed captioning technique 
for future applications. 

Making Original Programs 

The two methods described above for 
making television more visual both in¬ 
volve the addition of something (either a 
sign language insert or captions) to a 
program which has already been planned 
or completed. The third approach is to 
start from scratch and to make an entirely 
original program. This may mean using 


a newscaster who knows sign language in 
a daily five-minute news summary. Or, 
it may mean producing a feature with the 
National Theatre of the Deaf, or about the 
National basketball tournament sponsored 
by the American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf, or about the Deaf Olympics or 
about the biennial convention of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. Or it may 
mean instruction in sign language or lip- 
reading or a documentary on hearing loss. 
All of these are possible and many would 
be very interesting to hearing audiences 
as well. 

What Can Deaf People Do? 

The most important thing you can do is 
to make yourselves and your preferences 
known. Let local broadcasters know what 
you want. When a station makes an ef¬ 
fort to modify their programs or to broad¬ 
cast special programming for deaf people 
—even if the effort is a modest one—show 
your support and ask for more. Write 
letters. Most television broadcasters are 
very eager to hear your criticisms so 
that they can improve their programs. 

To whom do you write? Sometimes this 
can get a little confusing. Some programs 
are produced by the local stations, but 
many programs are produced elsewhere 
and then given to the local stations for 
broadcasting. As a general rule, though, 
you should write to the local station which 
broadcasts the program. You can find 
their address in your local telephone book. 
Or, if you know that the program was 
produced by one of the national networks 
• ABC, CBS, NBC), then you should write 
to both the local station and to the net¬ 
work. 

ABC Television Network 
1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

CBS Television Network 
51 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

NBC Television Network 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 10020 

If you live on the East Coast and can¬ 
not receive the captioned news program 
in your area, then write to your local PBS 
television station. Ask them why they do 
not broadcast the program and tell them 
how important it is to you. Send a copy 
of your letters to the local ABC affiliate 
station. 

Summary 

First, we are very excited by all of the 
television activity around the country for 
deaf and hearing impaired audiences. 
And we see a continuing opportunity for 
more. 

Second, we are speaking about signifi¬ 
cantly large audiences. There are over 
13 million hard of hearing people includ¬ 
ing over IV 2 million deaf people in the 
United States. 

Third, we see that several options are 
available to local television broadcasters 
for providing special programs. Virtually 


all television broadcasters should have 
the production ability to add visual sup¬ 
plements to their emergency bulletins. All 
broadcasters should be technically able to 
provide a five-minute daily news summary 
in sign language and a few stations should 
be able to caption the summary if it is 
prerecorded. With enough advance notice, 
local broadcasters should be able to add 
a sign language insert to almost any pro¬ 
gram. And with patience and plenty of 
time, a few stations should be able to 
occasionally caption a full program. Most 
stations can produce a respectable pro¬ 
gram from scratch. These are the tech¬ 
nical realities; however, it does not nec¬ 
essarily follow that a broadcaster will 
choose to use the station’s full capacity. 
All of this is the long way of saying that 
sign language inserts are much easier, 
cheaper and quicker for local broad¬ 
casters, but the captions reach a larger 
audience. 

Fourth, several PBS stations on the 
East Coast still need to secure permis¬ 
sion from their local ABC affiliate stations 
before the captioned news can be shown 
in their local area. If you live on the 
East Coast but cannot receive the cap¬ 
tioned news, you should check with your 
local PBS station. 

Fifth, the “closed” captions techniques 
being field tested by the Public Broad¬ 
casting Service offer exciting possibilities 
for the future. If you live in one of the 
cities where the tests are being conducted 
and wish to see one of the captioned pro¬ 
grams for yourself, then you should con¬ 
tact the cooperating PBS station directly. 


Advertising and inquiries about adver¬ 
tising should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 810 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad¬ 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


Ms. Mary Ann Locke Appointed 
IAPD Executive Director 

Lawrence Newman, president of the In¬ 
ternational Association of Parents of the 
Deaf, announced that Ms. Mary Ann Locke 
has been appointed executive director of 
the IAPD. Ms. Locke will assume the 
responsibilities formerly handled by Lee 
Katz who passed away this summer. 

Mary Ann is the mother of three chil¬ 
dren, Janie, Nancy and David. Janie is 
a pupil at the Maryland School for the 
Deaf, Frederick. 

The new director brings to the IAPD a 
considerable amount of experience in the 
area of deafness as an active parent in 
the Washington-Maryland area, as well as 
having spent several months in the IAPD 
office under Ms. Katz. Prior to that she 
spent over a year in the NAD as director 
of the NAD’s Publication Division, 
c: MAL 
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LOUISIANA DEAF CAMPERS—Left: Enjoying recreation at the camp for deaf youth of all faiths sponsored by the Assemblies of God in Louisiana are (left 
to right) Sandy Kimball, Gilbert; Mary Alice Curtis, Baton Rouge; Joanne Lambert, Alexandria; Meloy Richmond, Winnsboro; Sally Cedotal, Port Allen; and 
Debbie Weaver, Baton Rouge. Right: The Rev. Eldon M. Post, national representative of Assemblies of God Deaf and Blind Ministries, Springfield, Mo., spoke 
nightly on the theme, "Jesus, Today's Answer." The session for deaf youth was conducted August 5-9 at the Assemblies of God campground near Woodworth, La. 


Eighth Annual COSD Forum 
To Be Held In Atlanta 

The eighth annual Forum of the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf (COSD) 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, March 26, 27 and 
28. The Forum will be co-sponsored this 
year by the National Association of the 
Deaf )NAD) and the Professional Rehabili¬ 
tation Workers with the Adult Deaf 
(PRWAD), in cooperation with the Gallau- 
det College Center for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion. 

A dramatic change in format will be 
evident at this year’s Forum. Rather 
than focusing on one topic such as law 
or medicine as in the past, nationally 
prominent speakers will introduce a vari¬ 
ety of issues that affect our lives in this 
period of rapid change. 

The overall theme of the Forum will be 
“The Impact of Change.” Telecommuni¬ 
cations, Education for Life and the Role 
of Government in Change are the three 
main areas that will be covered. 

The speakers will, of course, present 
material that will give those attending the 
opportunity to gain a greater awareness 
of the world around them, but they will 
not necessarily relate what they say di¬ 
rectly to deafness. A chance to examine 
the issues as they affect the deaf spe¬ 
cifically will be provided by the group 
discussion sessions to follow formal pre¬ 
sentations. 

Tom Mayes chairs the Program Com¬ 
mittee, which includes Elaine Costello, 
Jan Williams, Edward C. Merrill, Jr., 
David Denton, Patricia Forsythe, Fred 
Schreiber, Charlie Hill and Carl Kirchner. 
The Atlanta Local Committee consists of 
Polly Claiborne, Bill Peace and Dick 
Dirst. 

For further information write to: The 
Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet 
College, Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 



Sharing the Lord's Words with youth is an important part of the Kansas City (Mo.) Lutheran Parish program, 
which has worked with many students at the Kansas School for the Deaf. The textbook is the Bible, par¬ 
ticularly the New Testament - - - "Good News for Modern Man." All types of visual aids are used. Pic¬ 
tured left to right: Lloyd Parks, KSD principal; Rev. A. E. Ferber; Mrs. W. Allen; Mrs. R. Cox, program 
director; Mrs. J. Thompson and Mrs. Theo Meyer, teachers. 



LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE AAAD HALL OF FAME—This picture was taken after the Hall of Fame 
Luncheon on Friday afternoon, April 5, 1974, at International Airport Hotel, Inglewood, Calif., in connection 
with the 30th annual AAAD Basketball-A-Rama. The newest inductees holding their plaques, left to right: 
Leonard Downes of Washington, D. C. (athlete); Joseph Marino of Middletown, Conn, (leader); Early McVey 
of Houston, Tex. (coach); "Mighty Joe" Russell of Memphis, Tenn. (athlete); and Ron Rice of Warren, 
Mich., who was named the "1973 AAAD Athlete of the Year." Behind those honored guests were previous 
Hall of Famers and Mrs. Noble of Oakland, who was chosen as "Miss AAAD" during the AAAD tournament. 
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Be there with 

HERBTOURS/ 

"Tours With Interpreters" 

HOLYLAND 

ISRAEL, EGYPT, IRAN, 
ATHENS, ISTANBUL, 
4-DAY GREEK ISLE CRUISE 

22 DAYS 

APRIL 19-MAY 10 

$1985.00 (NY) 

2 Meals Daily 

ORIENT 

HONG KONG, KYOTO, 

TOKYO, NIKKO, BEPPU 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT TOKYO 

19 DAYS 

AUG. 10 TO AUG. 28 

$1829.00 

FROM WEST COAST 
2 Meals Daily 

Featuring: Super Bullet Train, 

Dragon Boat Races, Cormorant 
Fishing, more . . . 

OUR 5TH ORIENT TOUR! 

OCEAN EXPO '75 
WORLD'S FAIR 
AT OKINAWA 

★ 

J P-L-E-A-S-E S 

• Don't Be Disappointed! 

• SIGN-UP EARLY — All Our J 

0 1974 Tours were SOLD-OUT! # 

FREE BROCHURES 

HERBTOURS 

P, O. Box 9577 

North Hollywood, Calif. 91609 


DA ADVERTISING 

Advertising or inquiries about advertis¬ 
ing should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 814 Thayer 1 - Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910, or to the Edi¬ 
tor, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46226. Church Directory and Club 
Directory ads (one inch) cost $12.00 
per year (11 insertions). 
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Church Directory 
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When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert I. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


Uaptiat 


Visit Baton Rouge in "French" Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


(Etjitrrl] nf (Utjrtiil 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Gamer 

In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


iEpisrnjml 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Richard W. Mcllveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Hutlfprau 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 
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We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

A. E. Ferber, pastor. Phone 363-3596 or 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sim. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 


Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantirwe Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


llttilrfo ItointMst 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


GDtljer Upmumnatimts 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allen-e Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 

THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 

Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


''OUR WAY'' 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 
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STCVEN K CHOUGH 
2058 CESCTC ST #? 
MAPLEWOOD Ml* 55117 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


JOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Aril. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Fern D. Leon 

4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 


8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
W. H. Woods, Sr., secretary 
3033 39th Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33714 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


Deaf itHaamiH 

Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 

Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 

Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 714-783-1597 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 

WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 

Stated Communication 1st Saturday 
of the month. 

Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 

FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 

James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 

T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 
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Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 

BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 

154 Salisbury Road 
Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 

CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 

1474 Genesse Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 

Bob Weinstein, Pres. 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

| c/o New York Society of the Deaf 
344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

■ Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy., 

16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 








